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And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. 


We are accustomed to hear much said at present on behalf of know- 
ledge ; nor, in truth, is iteasy to say more than ought to be said on such 
a subject. If we consider knowledge as the perfection of reason, as the 
result of the proper exercise of God’s excellent gift,—if we consider it 
as that which forms the distinction between man and the animal creation, 
which raises man above his fellows and above himself,—it is hard to 
imagine what can be said of knowledge, which it does not deserve; 
nor is it easy to think how its advantage, or its excellence, can be over- 
stated. But whatever may be the value claimed, or the value ascribed 
to it by the world; there was never any thing said concerning knowledge, 
which amounted to what is said in the text, or which could be put in 
comparison with it. We are told by some men, that knowledge is power, 
and in some sense we may admit that it is. We are told by others that 
it is delightful, a source of unceasing enjoyment, a title to unquestion- 
able distinction. And we may admit even this, with certain reserves and 
conditions, to be the case; and may allow that an increase of knowledge 
may, if properly directed, contribute to the happiness, and add to the 
distinction of the man who possesses it. But after this has been granted 
—aye, granted to the full extent of the world’s assertion,—what has the 
world claimed for knowledge, like that which the word of God ascribes to 
it ?—* This is life eternal.” Admit that knowledge is power ; admit that 
it conduces to happiness, by calming the temper, by sobering the tastes, 
and enlarging the perceptions; admit that it is the way to distinction, 
even that highest distinction of which man is capable, the being eminently 
useful to others;—admit all this, and what does it all seem, when 
compared with the other offer, the offer of eternal life ? 

Power,—what is it? Dy itself the ability possessed by one of doing 
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more either of good or evil than other men; a curse in one case, if a 
blessing in the other; but a blessing, which, like all other gifts, brings 
its responsibility with it, and must be improved duly, in order to be 
accounted for satisfactorily, or possessed with safety. Happiness, 
again, what is it? If drawn from the things of earth, and depending 
on them for its continuance, a day-dream,—a vapour that appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanisheth away. Distinctions, what are they ? 
‘Che signs of man’s weakness rather than of his strength. The snares 
of the incautious, the burdens of the sober-minded, contemptible 
trifles in the judgment of the wise, and gratifying to those alone, who 
are fouls enough to be pleased with them. Over all these things too, 
there is one and the same sentence written—* All is vanity.” They 
catch our attention ; they occupy our thoughts; for a time they exclude 
every other object. But then comes deatli; and we find that we have 
been “ walking in a vain shadow, and disquieting ourselves in vain ;”’ 
that a time is come, when our boasted power must be resigned, and 
we must go to answer for the manner in which we have employed it ; 
when our happiness must disappear, as the things depart from which 
that happiness has been derived ; and when the distinctions, in which 
we have been priding ourselves, must be given over to other competitors 
who succeed us. Such is the end of human knowledge ; and such—we 
defy the world to deny or to disprove it—such must be the end of that 
knowledge, in which the world is triumphing, and which it holds up as 
the great object of man’s ambition. 

We trust that as Christians we have a better ground to stand on, a 
better motive to prompt the pursuit of knowledge. We urge it, not 
merely as a means of enlarging our natural powers—not merely as con- 
tributing to the enjoyment of life, or as feeding our pride with ideal dis- 
tinctions ; we urge it on more solid principles, with a view to higher 
ends, and with the promise of better and more enduring fruits. We 
urge it, in a word, as “ being life eternal ;” and we feel that nothing 
which life contains can be put in competition with this. Let not the 
world imagine then, that those who dissent from its particular conclu- 
sions are averse from its general principles. We admit that knowledge 
is good as firmly as any; and would assert that knowledge is good as 
loudly as any; but we elaim the privilege of spiritual discernment ; we 
require to make use of the light we have drawn from the Gospel, in 
order to ascertain the species of knowledge which is best, and to distin- 
guish the various degrees of goodness, which may be claimed for each 
with justice. Arguing on these grounds, we can agree in all the world 
asserts. We can agree that knowledge of every kind is desirable; and 
we can rejoice to impart every sort of knowledge that can be given with 
consistency. But when we have done all this, when we have gone with 
the world as far as the world can go—agreed to extend the knowledge 
of material things into every branch, and brought the whole creation 
under man’s inspection—we then can invite the world to go farther than 
they at first proposed; we can open fields for inquiry and speculation 
which the world had left untouched ; we can exhibit interests, the most 
momentous and important, depending on the accuracy of knowledge 
attained ; and show them that all that they have been studying and ex- 
ploring previously, was literally trifling and vain, compared with that 
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which is before them now. This we may do; and how gifted soever 
the man whom we address, however enlarged his information, however 
accurate his knowledge, we may still hold up to such a man “ the know- 
ledge of the one true God, and of Jesus Christ, whom He has sent,” and 
say, ‘* Yet show I unto you a more excellent way.” Yes, a more 
excellent way, and that in three particulars :— 

I. As being more excellent in tle subjects of which it treats— 
subjects in themselves the grandest, and most glorious that man can 
comprehend. 

II. More excellent likewise in the effects which it produces now, 

III. More excellent also in the consequences to which it leads here- 
after. 

1. I say, we hold up in religious truth, a knowledge more excellent 
in the subjects which it treats of, than any other kind or species of 
knowledge. The knowledge of the world is of necessity confined to 
the things of earth. It endeavours to ascertain the elements of which 
the things around us are composed; it examines their qualities; it 
endeavours to understand their natures; it collects the opinions and 
observations of other men; it compares them with its own, and in this 
way labours to discover what is true. These effects may be carried on 
in a spirit of proud, carnal self-sufficiency, or in humble desire to learn 
more of God by understanding his operations better. But the character 
of this knowledge must be, from the nature of the materials on which it 
is employed, earthly; from the tendencies of our nature, it is too likely 
to be sensual, aimed only at temporal gratifications and self-indulgence; 
and from the delusions of Satan, acting on our pride of heart, it may be 
devilish. It may beget doubts instead of faith. It may separate us 
from God instead of bringing us to Him, till the little knowledge we 
are able to obtain, may blind us to our real ignorance, and make us 
more hardened in rebellion than we should have been before. Such 
is the knowledge of the world. Such it must be from the materials on 
which it is employed; such it may be from the nature of him who is 
acquiring it. 

And now compare it in these respects with the knowledge spoken of 
in the text—the knowledze of the one true God, and of Jesus Christ, 
whom he has sent. Compare, first, the subject of inquiry. How glo- 
rious the one when compared with the other. The Creator and the 
creature. The Almighty on one side, and the world on the other. He 
who ealled the world into being with a word on one side; that world, 
which a word may annihilate, as a word has formed it, on the other. 
And this God, who is to be known, not seen by us, as He might have 
been in other ages, dimly and indistinctly, through distant revelations — 
not in a form incomprehensible to our senses, but as manifested in 
Jesus Christ,—in a form adapted to our weakness; interpreted, as it 
were, into a language which we can understand; and thus manifesting 
all the proper glories of his nature in a form and shape which we are 
capable of comprehending. Need I say that of all the objects which ever 
were held out to man’s contemplation, there is none to be compared 
with this. Into this angels desire to look; and those blessed spirits, 
who know by intuition all we are endeavouring to attain by study, who 
perpetually behold the face of our heavenly Father, they feel that some- 
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thing more may be learnt of his glories, by contemplating them as ex- 
hibited in the church of Christ. 

But this knowledge not only exceeds every other in greatness, it 
exceeds also in that which is most desirable in knowledge, and yet 
most difficult to find; it exceeds in certainty. The knowledge of the 
world is at best but a cloudy and a dubious knowledge. Its demonstra~- 
tions have their foundations out of sight; and the last conclusion is fre- 
quently no better than the last conjecture. 

But in the things of God there is certainty ; certainty as to facts ; 
certainty as to conclusions ; certainty as to systems. We rest not here 
on the doubtful discovery of some men as blind as ourselves. We have 
no reason to distrust the assertions that are made, nor to question the 
authority which requires assent. ‘‘ God is not a man that He should 
lie.” Truth is the great essential character of his nature; and heaven 
and earth shall pass away, all creation shall melt into nothing, before a 
single letter of his word shall fail of its completion. 

And this knowledge has not only certainty to recommend it; it has 
likewise facility of acquisition. It may be learnt with ease. Unlike the 
knowledge of the world, which can fall to the lot of only few, and must 
be viewed by the multitude as a possession above their reach, this 
knowledge is offered to all as necessary for all, and offered with the 
assurance that whenever it is sought it shall be found. No difficulties 
here arise from deficiency of talents; from want of leisure; from the 
absence of those resources which are needed by the students of this 
world’s wisdom. ‘ The word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” God, who “ rejecteth the proud,” 
“‘ giveth grace to the humble ;” guides the meek in judgment; and has so 
prepared the road to heavenly wisdom, that even “ the wayfaring man 
though a fool shall not err therein.” 

2. But the knowledge in question differs not more in its subjects, 
than it does in its effects. 

“ Knowledge,” we are told, yes, even the knowledge of heavenly 
things, if uncombined with faith and love, “‘ puffeth up ;” produces pride, 
vanity, and with them jealousy, envy, hatred, and every kind of evil. 
If the mere knowledge of divine things may produce these effects, what 
must be expected from the knowledge of truths of a lower kind; from 
the knowledge of truths which have no natural tendency to subdue the 
pride, to soften the heart, to awaken and increase benevolent affections ? 
Must we not fear that knowledge of this sort, if uncombined with know- 
ledge of a higher kind, would add strength to the evil which ought to 
be subdued? Its natural tendency to puff up, uncontrolled by any 
contrary tendency in the truths which were learned, would make the 
proud more proud, and the vain more vain ; would draw out in number- 
less cases the evil which was dormant, and infuse a more bitter, hostile 
character into society at large. 

But it is not so with the knowledge of which the text speaks, the 
knowledge we are endeavouring to hold up. If there is anything, more 
than another, calculated to humble man in his own eyes, it is the know- 
ledge of God, and of our dependence on Him. If there is anything, 
more than another, calculated to awaken tenderness of feeling, gratitude 
and love, it is the knowledge of Jesus Christ whom God has sent. This 
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seems the only knowledge which does not puff up; because every ad- 
vance in light brings with it deeper and more humbling views of our own 
condition. This seems the only knowledge which softens; for here the 
more we learn, the more we know our own need of mercy and forgive- 
ness. Nor are the advantages of this knowledge merely negative. It 
not only checks and subdues that evil, to which other knowledge gives 
occasion; it also has its direct effects on the state of human life, on the 
character of human happiness. “ Whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report,” these all are derived from this knowledge, and its 
application to the heart and the conscience ; and these, say what we will, 
make up the real excellence of man; these form the substance of his 
happiness. Other kinds of knowledge may assist his advancement in 
life, may benefit his interests, or increase his usefulness ; but even these, 
if not guarded and regulated by this, may prove the ruin of the man 
instead of the advancement; and none of them can give that calmness 
of mind and cheerfulness of spirit, which rise, independent of cireum- 
stances, from a conscience void of offence, from well-regulated passions, 
and from sanctified affections. 

Such then, we may say, such are the effects to be anticipated at pre- 
sent from the two species of knowledge which we are endeavouring to 
compare. We do not deny the advantage that may accrue to indivi- 
duals, to the country at large, from an extension of general knowledge ; 
but we must still assert that these advantages are but like the dust of 
the balance, when compared with the results that may be derived from 
religious knowledge. What matters it to us that the man with whom 
we deal is clever, if he is at the same time dishonest? What advantage 
can be derived from cultivated talents, if an ungoverned temper in the 
meantime is destroying the man’s own peace, or making him the de- 
stroyer of the peace of others? What benefit from his attainments, if a 
vicious life is spreading corruption through his neighbourhood? and 
what would be the advantage of having an intellectual, well-informed 
population, if that population was licentious and debauched, unrestraincad 
by religious principles, and using its power for no other object than the 
gratification of appetite and passion ? 

3. But there are yet other consequences to be taken into considera- 
tion. We must consider the consequences which are future, as well as 
those that are present; nor must we, in considering the history of man, 
limit our view to the present, the immediate results of his behaviour. 
We look forward, then; we follow the knowledge which is being gained 
through its future effects; and what is the prospect before us? We 
will suppose that we see the knowledge of earthly things carrying the 
man on to situations of respectability and trust. We see him rich, pro- 
sperous, useful; and though all these circumstances will depend materi- 
ally on that other species of knowledge, and may be lost altogether, dis- 
appointed, or rendered less effective if without it; still such may be the 
produce in some few cases. (I say some few, for all cannot be winners,) 
and in this they may rejoice as in its fruit. 

But we look a little further, and we see nothing. After a few years we 
look to the situation which had been occupied by the man, and it is 
empty; to the home which had been inhabited by the man, and it is 
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tenantless ; to the possessions which had been gained by him, and they 
are in another’s holding. The man is taken from his property, and 
his place knows him no more; and while we hear of his death, we are 
compelled to feel, that that knowledge for which he had laboured so 
much, and in which he had prided himself so much, has perished with him. 
Lut is this the case wita that Lnowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, 
which it is the office of religicn to impart; or does that knowledge 
perish there, where every other knowledge ends? We feel that it does 
not. All knowledge is aimed at some particular time, as well as some 
particular place, in which it is to be exercised ; and as the knowledge of 
arithmetic looks to the place of business, where it shall be brought into 
practice ; as the knowledge of mechanics looks to the workshop; so the 
knowledge of the one true God, and of Jesus Christ whom He has sent, 
is aimed at heaven, as the place where all that it has been learning is to 
be employed, and looks to life eternal as the period for its exercise. 

And thus then it will be, that when we have mourned over the death 
of one, with whom so much knowledge perished, as is found among the 
people of the world; we may rejoice over the death of another, where we 
feel that so much knowledge survives. And instead of lamenting his 
departure from a world of which he knew so much, we may rejoice in 
thinking that he knew more of the world into which he is entered; and 
that the very knowledge which he possessed while living, is the founda- 
tion for his hope in dying. What matters it, at such a moment, whether 
he knew the secrets of nature—that nature with which he now has no 
more to do? What matters it, whether he had explored all the monuments 
of history—the history of a world which is done away? What matters it, 
whether multitudes flocked to listen to his wisdom—multitudes, who 
are dust and ashes like himself ?—But it does matter, whether he has 
known the nature of that God into whose presence he is entering. It 
does matter, whether he has known Him whom God has sent, as the 
Mediator between himself and man. It does matter whether he has 
known Him, “ who is the way, the truth, and the life, and without 
whom no one cometh to the Father.” And this knowledge, which we 
then feel will be the only knowledge worth having; this knowledge is 
that simple knowledge of the one true God, and of Jesus Christ whom 
He has sent, which is drawn from the Bible, and which it is the object 
of these schools to inculcate. 

Now then, when we have taken this view of knowledge generally, 
and have compared its effects with the wants of which we are conscious, 
and the ends of which our nature is capable; then let us consider 
whether we ask too much in asking that this be conceded as the one 
thing needful, or act unjustly or unwisely in laying this as the founda- 
tion of all knowledge whatever. The preference given to religious 
knowledge in schools like these, does not preclude the acquisition of 
other knowledge. It leaves each individual at liberty to follow at other 
times, and according to his opportunities, the bent of his own mind, the 
course to which his talents seem to guide him. It merely acts upon the 
dictates of the soundest discretion, in placing that first which is most 
necessary, in endeavouring to secure that which is most essential, and in 
communicating to all that knowledge, without which none can be happy. 
In doing this, if it does not actually impart all the knowledge that may be 
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desired, it prepares the mind for its reception, and forms that frame and 
temper, which is most conducive to its acquirement. 

“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ;” “ to depart from 
evil is understanding ;” and there is little ground for thinking that that 
man will reason well, or reason justly, whatever may be his secular 
education, if he does not know at the beginning the secrets of his own 
nature, the limits which belong to his understanding, and tue bias which 
affects his judgment. 

Thus then, my brethren, I have endeavoured to explain the compa- 
rative advantages belonging to the several kinds of knowledge which 
are set before us. I do not deny the advantage belonging to secular 
knowledge ; but I must maintain the great, the transcendent advan- 
tages belonging to religious knowledge. I feel, therefore, that while I 
allow all that is claimed for knowledge of other kinds, I may still assert 
the superiority of that knowledge which brings man to God, and which 
fits him for his presence. In this sense, many things may be admitted 
as desirable, but one thing is needful ; and after all that has been said, 
we may take up the conclusion of the wise man, and say, ** Wisdom 
is the principal thing: therefore get wisdom: and with all thy getting 
get understanding.” Prov. iv. 7. H.R, 

— an 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Art. 1.—The Psalter or Psalms of David, in English Verse. By A 
Memper or tHe University or Oxrorp. Adapted, for the most 
part, to Tunes in common use, and dedicated by permission to the 


Lord Bishop of Oxford. Second edition. Oxford: Parker. 1839. 

18mo. Pp. xii. 272. 

A.tnovcn the title-page of this volume merely divulges that it is “ by 
a Member of the University of Oxford,” it seems that there is little or 
10 wish to conceal that it is by the Rev. John Keble, the Professor 
of Poetry, equally distinguished by his excellence in that branch of 
literature and by his theological attainments. This double qualification 
has perhaps incited him to the arduous task of producing a version of 
the Psalms, which may compete with those hitherto sanctioned by 
authority ; and which under the approval and warrant of those who 
have lawful ecclesiastical rule, may henceforth supersede them. He 
does not deny that his aim has this extent ; and the present enterprise 
is the offspring of a laudable ambition well befitting the station he 
occupies both as a poet and divine. 

In a concise but pregnant Preface, he touches with much good sense 
on the points required for approximation to success in an undertaking 
hardly susceptible vf exemption from cavil ;-—nay, he shrinks not from 
declaring complete success to be an impossibility ; and with character- 
istic delicacy, he speaks of his own modern copy, as reverentially made 
under a fear of disparaging the hallowed strains of the sweet singer 
of Israel. 

Where so many predecessors have come short of the mark, any 
considerable advance loudly calls for encouragement and applause. 
It has long been the common opinion that the two metrical versions 
appended to the Liturgy are unworthy of the distinction. LEven the 
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mighty name of Milton is no security against failure in this department 
of solemn song. For although in his collected poetical works there are 
about twenty Psalms turned into various metres, (and of course he had 
the advantage of selecting such as he thought best suited to his genius, ) 
yet of these not one has ever emerged from their comparative obscurity ; 
—<devoid of happy epithets and fine-toned lines they are not, but as 
entire compositions they are stiff, rugged, and unattractive. 

In his Preface, Mr. Keble states, ‘it is obvious from the structure 
of the Hebrew Psalms that they were intended for chanting,” but that 
‘‘a custom of singing what is metrically constructed has prevailed 
among us so long and so universally, that there is small hope at present 
of changing it ;” whence he infers, that as long “as it lasts and is sanc- 
tioned by authority, such efforts as the present are admissible.” Now 
from this we may gather that he would prefer chanting to what is 
understood by common psalmody, probably as being the more ancient 
way, and as requiring less change of the Psalmist’s form of words. 
But when the difficulty of chanting, where the main body of the con- 
gregation is invited to join in it, over that of accompanying the music 
with words in metre, is considered, it will, we think, with most persons 
be deemed desirable to keep to the more ordinary usage of our Church ; 
and hence will there ever exist the need of a translation of the Psalms 
in verse, and such a one, whereby ordinary worshippers may “ sing 
praises with understanding.” 

Of the authorised versions Mr. Keble gives his opinion decidedly, 
but not disrespectfully. ‘‘ That of the Elizabethan age wants force ; 
that, which dates from the Revolution, fidelity ;” though, among the 
merits of the older, he reckons that of its having been translated from 
the Hebrew, ‘‘ and with such care that Bishop Horsley recommended 
it as no small help to an English reader in the right understanding of 
the Psalms.” But Horsley liked to make new discoveries; and his 
masculine and splendid style was fitted for strong and striking 
assertion. Certainly he could find little or nothing to say in recom- 
mendation of it, in its peculiar capacity, namely, as a metrical vehicle 
of the Psalmist’s sentiments; for compared with contemporary verse, 
with the strains of Spenser, Sidney, Drayton, and a host of other tune- 
ful worthies, it appears beyond controversy, mean, slovenly, and prosaic. 
The New Version, as that by Tate and Brady is called, was fashioned 
in an age when our poetry had amassed too great a stock of common- 
place expressions; and it seems as if these versifiers of the Psalms (for 
they made no pretensions to be translators) were content, if they could 
adapt this trite style to their purpose. Many of their psalms have 
therefore the air of distant and diffuse imitations, rather than that of 
being correct transcripts of the sense in lyric rhyme. _ Not but that they 
differ in merit; so that many stanzas, and some few almost whole psalms, 
are fit for adoption in any future revisal. Hardly anything like this can 
be said of that collection with which Sternhold’s name is most associated. 
It is obsolete, more from demerit than antiquity. 

That the present work is the result of much thought and deliberation, 
and that it has been executed with scrupulous care, is very evident. 
The author has endeavoured to be concise and yet faithful; ‘‘at the 
risk (he says) too often of a harshness and constraint both in sound and 
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expression, which (as he with habitual modesty subjoins) might have 
been avoided by more skill in the translator.” Indeed he expresses a 
fear that ‘the general character of the version will be found to partake 
of harshness and obscurity.” But to such an extent of condemnation we 
can by no means go. For although we cannot but allow that an occasional 
want of flow will unfit some portions for the ear of the many, and there- 
fore for much of its peculiar purpose ; yet the obscurity of the meaning 
results more often from the nature of the prototype than from any defect 
of skill in language in the translator. Indeed his ripe scholarship has 
not rarely thrown light on hard texts, which in his tetrasticks are not 
seldom more intelligible than in either of our two prose translations. 

We have before said that the author is emulous of presenting a ver- 
sion which may be accounted fit to occupy the station now filled with 
less desert by those which we have commented upon: and were his 
work, even as it now appears, affixed by competent authority to the 
Book of Common Prayer, we think it would be decidedly an improve- 
ment on the present state of things. He tells us that “he is not without 
hope that (with the permission of those in authority) it may be found 
occasionally useful for congregational singing”—a hope in which we 
cordially join. But if we may hint an objection, we should say that it 
hardly condescends enough to the unlettered part of the community. 
It is perhaps a little too scholarly and refined. In the desire to be 
exact, the plainness of language and even the harmony, which would 
spring from occasional paraphrase, or the use of equivalent instead of 
identical terms, are sometimes to be desiderated. This is indeed some- 
what a question of degree, for we allow that these points cannot have 
been but conceded by him now and then; but critical niceness will 
sometimes interfere, and we seem to feel that it does not find its right 
position amidst the unavoidable deviations which metre imposes. We 
could wish for the Psalms in verse so constructed as to be popular as 
sacred poems, in the same way as many hymns and spiritual songs now 
are; we could wish for them to be counted worthy of being laid up in 
our memories while young, still commending themselves to us in 
advancing life, and with their stanzas recurring to us, as many rhyth- 
mical clauses of the ordinary prose translations now do, in times of 
consternation, grief, or trouble, as well as when holy joy, gratitude, or 
adoration kindles its flames within us. 

It would not be right to pass over what we conceive to be a proof of 
the correct judgment of Mr. Keble in a matter of some moment. 

It may be right here to say one word of that which will perhaps be felt by 
some as a disappointment: that the mystical and evangelical meaning of the 
Psalins is not so much brought out as it might have been. It seemed the more 
dutiful and correct, and therefore in the end surely the more edifying way, to 
represent in this respect also, as nearly as possible, the tenor of the Hebrew 
Verity : to observe the rule, which He, who spake by the Prophets, has (if it may 
be said) appointed for Himself in all his communications to mankind ; to disclose, 
rather than exhibit, His dealings and His will; to keep Himself to the gene- 
rality, under a veil of reserve, through which the eyes of men might see just so 
much and soclearly, as they were purged by Faith and Purity and Obedience.— 
Pp. x. xi. 

Now to those who are conversant with many of the numerous attempts 
at versifying the Psalms, it is too well known how greatly the meaning 
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of passages has too often been distorted, in order to introduce allusions 
to the Christian dispensation, history, and doctrine. The Scriptures of 
the New Testament have pointed out the prophetical implications of 
David in so many instances that we cannot but suppose that others 
exist in his inspired odes.“ But these modern poetical interpreters have 
determined that such intimations shall be involved every where through- 
out the Psalter, and by their strained inferences and glaring perversions 
they diminish, if possible, the effect of those for which we have the 
direct sanction of Holy Writ. Mr. Keble shelters himself under cover 
of an argument out of St. Augustine, and it is doubtless a reason of 
weight in the apprehension of the studious ; but it is one which cannot 
so well be addressed to less instructed minds, He allows that there 
may be latent references to events in our Saviour’s life, but that it is 
not within a translator’s province to express them, “ under the notion 
of spiritualizing”’ the matter, more definitely than is done in the original. 

With respect to the execution of the work, the view which we take 
of it is almost wholly on the side of its congregational utility. The 
Psalter has supplied expressions for the voice of the church, through 
nearly three thousand years. It is therefore desirable that in every 
tongue it should be made as vernacular as consists with fidelity to the 
sacred pattern. This should be done unquestionably in prose for every 
nation, and also, if feasible, “in numerous song.” In this light we 
would examine the work in hand. 

By the Gloria Patri, in different measures, it seems that here we have 
forty variations. In the ancient and modern ones, we find only six. 
The author considers his to be ‘ suitable” changes of form ; and as 
more than one is frequently employed to discriminate many single 
psalms into separate parts, we presume he considers the measures in 
each case to have some peculiar appropriateness. This is a matter of 
taste in which perhaps the ear is as much concerned as the intellectual 
faculties. We avow that we cannot always discover a reason for the 
transitions, nor a fitness in the shape adopted. Indeed, for the purpose 
on which we more especially keep an eye, we think that such metres 
are scarcely desirable, as are not generally recognised in the body of our 
national poetry. For instance, the following form of a stanza, beautiful 
as are its matter and diction, cannot as yet boast of naturalization. 

True Shepherd! with His cloud by day 
And with His fiery light 
He guided them all night: 
Like deeps along the desert way 
He cleaves the flinty rock, 
And waters all His flock.—Ps. LX XVIII. Pt. ii. 

Again, with respect to the two following forms, they have not so 
obtained a settlement among us, as to be helps to the memory, a matter 
of some value in poetry of this sort. 

Have pity, Lord, fer man 
Is gaping to devour; 
They vex me daily with wild war, 
They press me every hour. 
My foes all day are gaping wide 
O thou Most High! in war and pride 
Upon me thousands lower.— Ps. LVI. Pt. 1. 
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Thy judgments to the King, O Lord, 
To the King’s Son Thy truth impart, 

To rule Thine own with sure award, 

And win redress for every orphan’d heart.—Ps. LX XII. 


In some there is a line to which there is no correspondent rhyme, a 
defect which Dr. Johnson resents in Dryden. This occurs in Psalm 
XLVI. written in a highly spirited movement, as well as in the fol- 
lowing, which seems adapted to the tune of Luther’s Hymn. 

Earth reel’d and heav’d; each mountain base 
In fear and dread commotion ; 

For he was wroth ; they reel’d apace, 
They reel’d like waves in ocean :, 

Out of His nostrils went a smoke, 

Fire from His mouth consuming broke ; 


Before him coals were kindling.—Ps. XVIII. Pt. ii. 

To bring the ungracious task of fault-finding to a close, we offer a 
sample or two of the harshness or abruptness which we have mentioned 
as not unfrequently occurring, and which we think would detract from 
the reception of the version as an established manual. 


Make answer when I call, 
God of my righteousness ; 
Thou hast made room for me in thrall ; 

Now pitying hear, and bless.—Ps. IV. 

Theirs, ev’n till death, are no strong pains, 
No bands of agony ;— 

Of giant frame :—our human woes , 
Their dwelling ne’er come nigh.—Ps. LX XIII. Pt. i. 


O well is thee, and good is thine! 
Thy wife within thy sheltering wall, 
A clustering fruitful vine ; 
Thy children in thy hall, 
Like olive-branches round thy board :— 
Behold! for so the man is blest, 
The man who fears the Lord : 
God’s mercy o’er him rest!—Ps. CK XVIII 
It is a relief to betake ourselves to the occupation, as agreeable as it 
is imperative, of exhibiting the singular merits and charms of Mr. 
Keble’s translation generally. To show this comparatively, we begin 
with citing the three concluding clauses of Psalm CL, in apposition with 
the same in the versions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
His prayses with the princely noyse, 
Of sounding trumpet blow: 
Prayse him vpon the viole, and 
Vpou the harpe also. 
Prayse him with timbrel and with flute, 
Orgaines and virginals ; 
With sounding cimbals praise ye him, 
Praise him { loud cimbals. 
Whateuer hath the benefite 
Of breathing, prayse the Lord : 
To prayse the name of God the Lord, 
Agree with one accord.—Old Version.* 





* We quote this from the earliest complete edition with which we are acquainted, 
imprinted London, J. Day, 1565. p. 194. It is bound up with Jugge and Cawood’s 
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Let the shrill trumpet’s warlike voice 
Make rocks and hills his praise rebound : 
Praise him with harp’s melodious noise 
And gentle psaltry’s silver sound. 
Let virgin troops soft timbrels bring, 
And some with graceful motion dance ; 
Le? instruments of various strings, 
With organs joined, his praise advance. 
Let them who joyful hymns compose 
To cymbals set their songs of praise ; 
Cymbals of common use and those 
That loudly sound on solemn days. 
Let all, that vital breath enjoy, 
The breath he does to them afford, 
In just returns of praise employ, 
Let every creature praise the Lord.— New Version. 
Praise Him with lofty sound of trumpet-call, 
Praise Him with lute and lyre’s melodious fall : 
Praise Him with tabor’s beat and winding dance, 
Praise, to the flute’s soft breath and harp-strings’ glance. 
With cymbal’s clang, with cymbals of accord, 
Praise Him :—each living soul, praise thou the Lord. 
Mr. Keste’s Version, p. 257. 

It is no easy matter to pick out a whole Psalm as the best specimen. 
So natural is it, however, to look for those which have always been 
favourites, either from their hold on the affections, or their appeal to 
the imagination, that accordingly we referred to such; and in the 
majority of cases, have been highly gratified by their present attire. 
The nineteenth and twenty-third have been so pleasingly imitated, or 
paraphrased by Addison, that they are within the recollection of most 
persons. This partly sways our choice of the former. It affords a 
good proof of the present author’s power of producing a thoroughly 
faithful, and yet at the same time, highly poetic translation; a different 
thing from Addison’s lighter labour. 


PSALM XIX. 

The heav’ns are telling high and wide 
The glory of the Lord, 

The firmament and deeps of air 
His handy-work record. 

Day speaks to day—a gushing fount 
Of praise that cannot fail :-— 

Day unto day, and night to night 
Tells out the wondrous tale. 

No sound, no converse: all unheard 
The solemn voice they send : 

Their line goes out o’er all the earth, 
Their words to the world’s end. 

In them the Lord made for the Sun 
A tent and home on high, 

Who like a bridegroom quits his bower 
To tread the morning sky, 





edition of the Book ef Common Prayer, imprinted 1559, and may be seen in the 
King’s Library of the British Museum. It may not be universally kn wn that 
Sternhold’s and his colleague’s language has been gradually modernized, with even 
whole lines of theirs ejected and others introduced in successive reprints. 
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Like champion glad to run his course, 
Comes forth from Heav’n’s far side, 

And o'er Heav'n’s bound his circuit takes: 
Nought from his heat may hide. 

God's law is perfect and entire 
To win the wandering mind ; 

God’s witness is for ever sure 
To teach the simple kind ; 

God's rules are even, clear, and straight, 
Rejoicing all the heart ; 

And God’s command is pure, and light 
O’er eye and soul will dart. 

The fear of God is undefil’d, 

; Enduring evermore ; 

God’s judgments are the very Truth, 
All good in endless store ; 

Than gold more precious, heaped gold, 
That needs no fire’s assay ; 

The honey and the honeycomb 

4 Are not so sweet as they. 








By these thy servant owns the light, 
And but to keep them all 
Is great reward :—but who can tell 
His wanderings and his fall ? 
O cleanse me from my secret faults ; 
; Mine only Lord Thou art :— 
Withdraw me from the haughty world, 
: That would enthral my heart. 
| So stainless in my Maker’s sight 
And whole may I appear, 
From all my deep and deadly sin 
For ever wash’d and clear. 
: So may the musings of my heart 
And every breathed word, 
Accepted rise to Thee, my Rock, 
And my redeeming Lord.—Pp. 26—28. 


We next transcribe Psalm CX LVIIL., to show how he acquits himself 
in a greater intricacy of lyric movement, and we do it more particularly, 
because it is the same as that employed in the two older versions. In 
the case of Tate’s, it is an instance which would better sustain a com- 
parison with the present, than most of his. Nevertheless, to the new 
competitor he must yield the palm for precision, dignity, and harmony 
of numbers. 


PSALM CXLVIII. 


a oar ne RENN 


Praise ye the Lord from heaven, 
Praise Him in deeps on high, 
Him praise, to whom is given 
To serve Him in the sky: 
All ye His host, 
Sun, moon, each star 
That gieams afar, 
Hlim praise and boast. 
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Ye heavens above heaven's roof, 
Praise Him ; and all ye stores. 
Of waters high aloof, 
Beyond where heaven adores. 
Praise they the name 
Of our high Lord :— 
He spake the word, 
They found their frame. 


He said, “‘ For ever stand ;”’ 
Through ages evermore 
Their law and rule He plann’d ; 
Not one may pass it o’er. 
From earth beneath 
Ye dragons fell, 
And deeps of hell, 
His praises breathe. 


Thou fire, and hail, and srow, 
The wild mist’s darksome hoard, 
And winds that whirling blow 
To work His awful word; 
Dark mountains all, 
Green upland leas, 
Fair fruitful trees, 
And cedars tall : 


What haunts the forest deep, 
What feeds by lake and spring, 
And worms that lowly creep, 
And fowls of fearless wing :— 
Ye kings enthron’d, 
All in high place, 
Fach realm and race, 
Earth’s judges own'd :— 


Let youths and maidens fair, 
Let time-worn fathers old, 
With infants, all declare 
The glorious Name untold. 
Jenovan’s name ; 
How towers alone 
His perfect throne, 
His awful fame ; 
His fame o’er heaven and earth ; 
Their horn behold Him raise, 
Who are His own by birth, 
Of all His saints the praise ; 
Their pride and grace, 
Whom he brought near 
His Israel dear, 
His chosen race.—P. 254. 

In the prefatory observations, we are told, that “ no scruple has been 
made of giving up what, in mere human poetry, would have seemed 
more beautiful,” if the original were thereby forsaken; and we can 
readily believe it. Nevertheless, Mr. Keble is so truly a poet, so natu- 
rally gifted, and by diligent study so thoroughly furnished for his high 
emprize, that proofs of it every where emerge in this work, fettered as 
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his genius must be by responsibilities, with which he is too conscientious 
to dispense. An anthology of happy passages is so easily made, that 
we shall not refrain from tying up such a garland, and with it we con- 
clude our hearty recommendation of this small but valuable volume. 

















He leads me where the waters glide, 
The waters soft and still, 
And homeward He will gently guide 
My wandering heart and will.—-Ps. XXIII. ver. 2. 


My heart is fix’d, ’tis fix’d, O Lord, 

My voice and verse in true accord :— 

Wake up, my glory, harp and hymn, 

Awake! I wake ere stars be dim.—-Ps. LVII. Pt. ii. ver. 2. 


Surely by night upon my bed 
My memory held Thee fast, 
In breathed prayer to Thee I sped 
The watches as they past.—Ps. LXIII. ver. 6. 


The years of all our weary life 
Are as one heavy sigh ; 
Threescore and ten, a weary strife— 
We count them and we die.—Ps. XC. ver. 8. 


With all tones of waters blending 
Glorious is the breaking deep, 
Glorious, beauteous without ending, 
God who reigns on heaven's high steep. 
Hallelujah ! 


Songs of ocean never sleep.—Ps. XCIII. ver. 4. 


Sweet strains to me Thy laws have been, 
Sweet music in my heart, 
Where on my lonely pilgrimage 
I sojourn all apart.—Ps. CAIX. Pt. vii. ver. 4. 


Turn, good Lord, our captive band, 
As with full and teeming urn 
Over southern wastes of sand 
Rivers in their months return. 
Sow in tears, with singing reap; 
Haste thee, shower thy seed and weep, 
Surer by and by, thine heap, 
Golden sheaves, with joy to earn.—Ps. CX XVI. ver. 3. 


My soul is heavenward borne ; 
Less eagerly they wait 
Who watch the morning—watch till morn 
Unbar the glorious gate.—Ps. CX XX. ver. 5. 


Much of this is to us like the finest tones of music, and it is our 
desire that it may affect our readers, as the discourse of Milton's 
Raphael wrought on our progenitor ; 





The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear. 
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Arr. Il. — The Principles of Population, and their Connexion with 
Human Happiness. By Arcutwarp Attson, F.R.S.E., Advocate, 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and Author of History of Europe during the 
French Revolution. 2 Vols. 8vo. London: Cadell. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood & Sons. 1840. 

(Concluded from p. 596.) 


We now proceed to consider those parts of his work in which Mr. 
Alison enters upon questions of theory, or of principle rather than of 
practice, and we regret to say that we cannct accede to many of his 
statements. , 

His researches appear to us amply to confirm the great doctrine of 
Malthus regarding the different rates of increase of population and food ; 
for they show that whenever subsistence is abundant, population rapidly 
increases. Mr. Alison, however, takes a totally different, and, as it seems 
to us, a very strange view of the causes which limit the increase of 
population. One of these causes he considers to be the decreasing 
demand for labour in the progress of society. This limitation in the 
demand for labour he conceives to arise, Ist, from the employment of 
capital in manufactures ; 2dly, from increased luxury; 3dly, from the 
wasteful expenditure of government, and the fall in the value of money, 
which he supposes it to occasion; and 4ithly, from the substitution of 
machinery for human labour. Now, we have always been in the habit 
of considering these circumstances as generally favourable to the demand 
for labour. In regard to money, if its value at any time becomes less, 
it is because its quantity is greater ; and if its quantity is greater, more, 
and not less of it, will be given in exchange for labou, as well as for 
other things. In what way the employment of the non-agricultural 
class in the fabrication of manufactures, or the requirement of the state 
for soldiers and sailors, can diminish the demand for labour, we are at 
a loss to conceive ; and with the glaring fact before his eyes, of the 
prodigious increase of population in our large manufacturing towns, it 
is quite astonishing how Mr. Alison could have written— 


The demand of labour in the old and opulent state is either altogether checked 
or materially retarded by the substitution of machinery, on a great scale, for the 
workmanship of the human hand.—Vol. i. p. 181. 

Among the other checks to population, Mr. Alison enumerates (vol. i. 
p. 197) the use of horses and the employment of grain in distillation 
and brewing (p. 202). A horse, it appears, requires the food of eight 
men ; and as in 1821 duty was paid on 1,325,000 horses ; the support 
of eleven millions of human beings was diverted to the maintenance of 
horses. ‘The inference which he draws from this is, that if we had fewer 
horses we should have a larger population. The land set apart for the 
cultivation of oats, or laid down in pasture, might be applied to the 
cultivation of corn; and in like manner, if grain were not used for 
purposes of distillation or of brewing, it would be used for making 
bread. It would go further in the latter way than in the former, in the 
sustentation of human life. Now what ar@ these conclusions of Mr. 
Alison but direct affirmations of Malthus’s principle, which is, that 
population will always increase up to the limits of subsistence ? 

Mr. Alison, nevertheless, conceives the different rates of increase of 
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population and food to be entirely disproved by the fact that the labour 
of one man is capable of raising more than is sufficient for his own sup- 
port ; and that this holds with any number of men, and in every stage 
of society. It is on this ground that he maintains mankind can never 
be straitened for want of food, until the whole surface of the earth is 
cultivated to the utmost extent of i:s capability. But in this reasoning 
he has confounded together two very distinct propositions. That those 
who cultivate the soil are able to raise more than enough for their own 
maintenance, is undoubtedly true, for otherwise no idle persons, or 
other classes of society, could ever have existed. It may, notwith- 
standing, be equally true, that the rate at which population has a ter- 
dency to increase is greater than the rate at which food can be made 
to increase ; and, indeed, the argument on which this doctrine is founded, 
is so strong, and the facts adduced in support of it are so numerous and 
conclusive, that we do not see how its truth can well be questioned. 
Under the most favourable circumstances (that is, with an ample terri- 
tory and ample means of subsistence) experience has proved that 
population will double itself in twenty-five years. Supposing our own 
country to have been a hundred years ago thus favourably circum- 
stanced, our population ought to be sixteen times greater now than it 
was then. But we know that it is not sixteen times greater, nor indeed 
could have been, even if we had no horses nor distilleries ; and why ? 
plainly for this reason, that our cultivable lands are not sixteen times 
greater, or sixteen times more fertile now than they were a century ago. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the actual relation, at any given time, 
between population and subsistence, the former has a constant tendency 
to get a-head of the latter. The rate at which population, when 
checked, advances is always the same; but the additions that can 
be made to the food of a country, are always in a decreasing ratio. 
The land yields a less and less return in proportion as more and 
more capital is applied to it. 

Does not Mr. Alison allow all that is worth contending for on this 
subject, when he says :— 


The difficulty which becomes most pressing in the advanced periods of 
society, is employment to engage, and subsistence to feed, the multitudes who 
are continually brought into the world.—P. 84. 


If subsistence can be made to increase as fast as population, whence 
arises the increased difficulty of feeding the people in the advanced 
stage of society of which Mr. Alison speaks ? 

It is, no doubt, true that some of the checks to which he alludes, 
such, for instance, as the desire of bettering our condition, the voluntary 
restraint which it occasions, and which fall under the denomination of 
what Mr. Malthus calls the preventive checks, operate very powerfully 
in the advanced states of society and in all civilized communities ; but 
that a great degree of pressure of population against subsistence always 
exists is sufficiently attested by the extraordinary rapidity with which the 
chasms that are occasioned by war, famine, or pestilence, are filled up. 
As long as things go on in their erdinary train, this pressure does not 
manifest itself; but when the great barrier which confines population 
within its necessary boundary is enlarged, the flood of human fecundity 
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carries everything before it, and the effects of all minor causes operating 
in a contrary direction are, for the time, quite overwhelmed. 

We fully agree with Mr. Alison in all that he says regarding the im- 
portance of our colonial system. The colonies are the chief marts for 
our national industry, and the outlets for our redundant population ; 
and it is obviously our interest to give every protection and encourage- 
ment to the trade by which they are upheld. But that we can possibly 
be injured by any system of reciprocity that we may adopt towards 
other nations does seem to us a very absurd and groundless apprehension. 

A century has now nearly elapsed since Mons. Quesnay and the 
economists of his school first broached the doctrine of the freedom of 
trade. It was afterwards explained and illustrated by Adam Smith ; 
and perhaps there is no one axiom which has met with a more universal 
agreement among writers on political economy than this—that it is the 
interest of all nations to go to market where they can buy the best and 
cheapest — and that all restrictions and prohibitions are injurious, as pre- 
venting industry from flowing into the most profitable or advantageous 
channels. This doctrine is founded upon this very simple and obvious 
consideration, that as each country possesses some article or articles in 
the production or fabrication of which it excels all others, each gains by 
purchasing those superior or cheaper commodities in exchange for its 
own. This is, however, what Mr. Alison does not appear exactly to 
comprehend. Ile seems to imagine that unless an agreement be entered 
into on both sides to give and take specific things on specific conditions, 
one of the countries must necessarily be carrying on a losing trade. 

If real reciprocity consists not in admitting the same article into our ports 
on the same terms on which our neighbours receive ours, but in obtaining 
admittance for a corresponding article on our side, in which we have a corre- 
sponding advantage over them: unless this is done, reciprocity is entirely 
elusory, because it is all on one side.—Vol. ii. pp. 380, 381. 


Mr. Alison fancies that there can be a trade on one side only. But this 
is impossible. There can be no one-sided reciprocity where every indivi- 
dual transaction is of itself an exchange of equivalents; for every import 
there must be a corresponding export. The trade between two coun- 
tries may be greater or it may be less, according to the more or less 
liberal system upon which it is conducted on both sides ; but it can never 
be confined to one side only. If any country received commodities from 
others without sending out something else in exchange for them, that 
country would obtain those commodities for nothing: but we may be 
quite sure that she would not get them for nothing, but would be obliged 
to pay for them either in her own productions, or what comes to the 
same thing, in the gold, silver, or other goods which she had obtained in 
exchange for her own productions. 

The commercial policy of the other European states seems to fill Mr. 
Alison with alarm. 

Not content with giving us no commercial advantage whatever, in return 
for this huge boon to their shipping interest, the continental nations have 
done just the reverse; and Prussia, in particular, to propitiate whom the navi- 
gation laws—that is, the nursery for our seamen—were sacrificed, has, in return, 
organized the celebrated Prussian commercial league, by which more than the 
half of Germany has been arrayed in decided hostility to our manufacturing 
industry. By this celebrated confederacy, the German states, containing 
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twenty-six millions of inhabitants, having been combined in a league, founded on 
the principle of commercial hostility to England, and that the duties imposed 
throughout the whole extent of the league, on all goods of British manufacture, 
are so heavy, being practically from forty to fifty per cent. on the prime cost, 
that they in reality amount to a total prohibition.—Vol. ii. p. 384, 385. 


It is no doubt greatly to be lamented that the German states should 
have adopted this narrow system, and thrown so many obstacles in the 
way of our manufactures being imported into their markets; for if those 
obstacles were removed, and they received our goods in greater abun- 
dance, we should in return take more of their produce. The evil, how- 
ever, amounts to this; not that one of us is carrying on a losing trade, 
but that both of us are carrying on a less trade than we otherwise 
should do. In the meanwhile, if those governments are so blind and 
prejudiced as to tax their subjects by compelling them to purchase their 
own dear manufactures in preference to our better and cheaper ones, 
this is surely no reason why our government should follow so bad an 
example, and oblige the people of this country to pay dearer at home 
for what they can purchase cheaper abroad. Such a proceeding on our 
part would still further diminish the trade between us, and perhaps in 
regard to some articles suppress it altogether. 

We allow, indeed, that there are circumstances under which it may 
become expedient to levy a duty upon imported commodities. This 
may be done either for purposes of revenue, or in order to countervail 
the taxes which are imposed upon the domestic industry of a country. 
In the latter case the tax, so far from being an infringement of the 
general rule, is in direct accordance with it, and indeed is absolutely 
necessary in order to carry out the principle. The great object to be 
had in view is not to oppose any unnecessary obstacles in the way of 
capital, flowing, as it would otherwise do, into the most profitable chan- 
nels. But a tax upon a home production would interfere with this 
natural distribution of capital, if it were not countervailed by a duty of 
equal amount on the same article when imported from a foreign country. 
If, for instance, the growers of barley were subject to a tax of five 
shillings per quarter, from which the growers of other grain were 
exempted, it would be right to levy a duty of five shillings per quarter 
on imported barley ; and this should be done, in order to put the different 
producers on the same footing, after, as they were before, the imposition 
of the tax. It is precisely on the very same ground that there ought 
to be a duty on all imported corn, The agriculturist in this country is 
subjected to the payment of the poor-rate and other parochial assess- 
ments, from which the manufacturer is either exempt, or to which he 
does not contribute in an equal degree. One of these two things ought, 
therefore, to be done: either both of them ought to be put upon an 
equality in regard to the payment of these rates, or a permanent and 
fixed duty ought to be levied upon all foreign grain that is imported. 

There is another circumstance to be taken into consideration, which 
seems to render it necessary that some restriction should be imposed on 
the admission of foreign corn. Our manufacturing superiority over the 
rest of the world has caused money to be of much lower value in our 
own country than in most others ; or what comes to the same thing, the 
money price of labour and of commodities generally is higher here than 
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elsewhere. Our very large national debt has been contracted during 
the time that money has been at this low value. Now it is certain that 
we could not be dependent upon foreign countries for any considerable 
and regular supply of corn without a great rise taking place in the value 
of our money ;—and although this would be a boon to the stockholder, 
and to all others possessing fixed money incomes, it would be severely 
felt by our productive classes, and by none more than those very 
manufacturers, who, in entire ignorance of its effect upon themselves, 
are now clamouring for a free trade in corn. It will be perceived that 
the reason why a protecting duty becomes in this case necessary, is 
not merely because we have a debt, and must pay taxes in order to 
defray it, but because we should otherwise be paying for it in money 
of a higher value, than that in which it was originally contracted. 

We agree, therefore, with Mr. Alison as to the propriety of a corn 
law—but not altogether on the grounds on which he advocates it; and 
we are further of opinion that the duty on corn ought, upon principle, 
to be a fixed and not a fluctuating one; since it is intended to compen- 
sate for a difference which does not itself vary with the price of the 
produce, but changes very slowly and gradually. 

In consequence of the mistakes into which Mr. Alison has fallen 
regarding our commercial policy, we cannot altogether recommend him 
as a safe guide in those questions which relate to that part of his sub- 
ject. The chief value of his work lies in the history which it gives 
of population in different countries, in the statistical matter which 
it contains, and in the admirable remarks upon our domestic system. 

The style in which the book is written is clear and unaffected. Its 
chief fault is its prolixity. The same arguments are ofttimes repeated, 
and there are few of the chapters which might not be advantageously 
curtailed. On the whole, however, it is a useful work: the moral and 
religious portion of it is excellent; and as its errors relate to questions 
of theory rather than of practice, they are not likely to do any serious 
harm, 

—_—~— 


Arr. III.—1. The Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. 
By A Memeper or tue Houses or Suirtey anp Haszincs. Lon- 
don: Painter. 2 Vols. Pp. 488, 544. 

2. Letter to the Editor of the Christian Observer. From the Rev. 
Henry Venn, in Reply to certain Strictures upon Venn’s Life and 
Letters, contained in the Life and Times of the Countess of Hunting- 
don. London: Nuttall and Hodgson. 8vo. Pp. 8. 


We must honestly confess that we are scarcely in a condition to furnish 
the public with a very distinct or satisfactory account of these volumes; 
seeing that our patience fairly broke down in the attempt to give them 
a searching and complete perusal. Not that the matter treated of is 
destitute of interest. On the contrary, the rise and progress of Me- 
thodism is, undoubtedly, among the most astounding phenomena of 
these latter days. Neither is there any cause for complaint that the 
materials are scanty; for, such is the mass of documents, papers, and 
epistles, that the collection and examination of the same appears to 
have been the task of many a weary year. Nevertheless, although the 
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work was ‘‘a labour of love” to the compiler, we doubt whether many 
of its readers will be found to have escaped some distressing fits of 
impatience and exhaustion in their progress to the end of it. 

In the first place, if we may judge by what we have experienced, 
the whole must be pervaded by a most awful and oppressive monotony. 
The correspondence of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, and her friends, 
is terribly voluminous. Of course, it relates to many matters of the 
loftiest importance; but, though the tone of these compositions is 
solemn, their notes are few—too few to make much variety of music 
out of. The changes are rung incessantly upon a small peal of leading 
topics, till ear and heart are almost deadened with the drowsy iteration. 
Next to love-letters, we know of no letters so utterly wearisome as the 
generality of religious letters ; that is, letters such as are often indited 
in the specially religious world, and written, if we may so express it, 
with piety prepense. They almost reconcile one to the doctrine of 
religious reserve, which, of late, has been the subject of so much 
nervous discussion. The object of the writers of such letters need not 
be questioned. Let it be as high and pure as partisanship itself can 
imagine or assert: we speak of its effect upon the reader who happens 
to be no partisan. And we believe that, with such readers, their 
tendency is, not to hallow and exalt the divine things, and mighty 
utterances, of Revelation, but to degrade, and almost to desecrate them, 
by constant and familiar exhibition. Some effervescence there may be ; 
but, the result is vapidness and flatness. Indeed, too much of the 
religion of this day is of that sort which “listens to itself.” It loves 
to hear itself talk ; and its talk is for the most part thin and meagre. 
It may have something of that which is usually called unetion; but, 
after all, it lacks the raciness and body which belong to a higher and 
more ancient school. 

But, further, it would seem as if some pains had been taken to make 
the book unreadable, from the manner in which it has been got up. 
There is no compact and perspicuous biography, with occasional 
extracts from the more important parts of the correspondence, and with 
current references to the whole body of that correspondence, placed, as 
it well might have been, at the end, as a collection of Piéces Justificalifs. 
There is only a small current of narrative, winding its uneasy way 
through a vast and mountainous congeries of letters. And the conse- 
quence is, a sense of intolerable confusion and perplexity. But this 
is not all. As Mr. Venn has observed, the author 


has unfortunately mixed up his documents with a crude compilation from a 
multitude of printed biographies, magazines, &c. &c., with no references what- 
ever to the sources from which he bas drawn his information, or any mark of 
distinction between what is original and what is borrowed. He has, moreover, 
ursued a method quite unparalleled, I should think, in religious biography ;— 
= should think, in any biography.) He has not only borrowed, without 
acknowledgment, the language of others, in its original application: but, by 
altering proper names, and even genders, he has frequently applied it to totally 
different persons and occasions.—Venn, p. 4. 
Among various specimens of this strange sort of patchwork, Mr. Venn 


has produced one which is most outrageously absurd and ludicrous. 
The following passige has been torn away from Haweis’s Life of 
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Romaine; and transferred by the compiler from Mr. Romaine and Mr. 
Berridge to Mr. Henry Venn and Lady Huntingdon. Dr. Haweis’s 
words are quoted, and the alterations inserted in brackets ; thus :— 

Mr. Romaine [ Mr. Venn] not only wished Mr. Berridge [Lady Huntingdon] 

good luck, in the name of the Lord, but supported him [her] in what some of 
his more strait-laced [timid] brethren might reckon very objectionable irregu- 
larities. Poor dear old man! [inestimable woman !] thou art gone to thy rest; 
and, whether thy great Master will praise or blame thee for doing good to the 
souls of men, regularly or irregularly, is now no longer dubious.—//aweis's 
Life of Romaine, p. 108. Lady Huntingdon's Life, Vol. 1. p. 294. 
Upon which very peculiar mode of composition Mr. Venn remarks,— 
not, we think, without some justice,—that it betrays, to say the least, 
a very loose style of writing; and such an incapacity on the part of 
the compiler of expressing his own ideas, as can hardly fail te throw 
suspicion on every statement in his book. 

One note-worthy thing there is about these volumes, “ quite un- 
paralleled,” we may well believe, ‘in religious biography ;” we mean the 
overpowering array of “ worldly right-honourableness” with which they 
come before the public. Those “ gentle historians, the Garters, and 
Norroys, and Clarencieux, and Rouge Dragons,” might gaze on them 
with transport. On the outside cover we find the armorial bearings 
of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, emblazoned in gold. Her lady- 
ship’s portrait, in the frontispiece, is surmounted by the coronet, and 
finished below by a repetition of her heraldic device. And, again, the 
title-page is decorated by another stately representation of the same 
gestamina. In the same title-page, as also in the preface, we are 
informed that the compiler is a cadet of her illustrious family, a 
member of the houses of Shirley and Hastings; and the first 
chapter of the work is altogether dazzling with the gems and spangles 
of splendid genealogy. The blood of emperors, kings, princes, dukes, 
and renowned earls, we are told, is, at this moment, running in the 
veins of the living descendants of this illustrious house. And the 
whole closes with a fly-leaf advertisement, wherein we find a crowded 
constellation of the royal, noble, and celebrated personages, who figure, 
more or less conspicuously, in the biography of the Countess,—kings, 
dukes, duchesses, marquesses, marchionesses, archbishops, bishops, 
lords, ladies, sirs, doctors, deans, reverends, &c. &c. &c. So that, 
on a light inspection, a man might almost fancy that he had before 
him an authentic list of the attendance at a crowded levee! And then, 
the critical notices—the opinions of the press!—We have the Watch- 
man, the Pantheon, the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, the Plymouth 
Herald, the Record, the Evangelical Magazine—all of them in lauda- 
tory chorus; not to mention a whole cloud of witnesses from the pro- 
vincial press almost throughout Great Britain. Never befure, we 
verily believe, was any “ religious biography” ushered into this world 
with such waving of banners, and such flourishing of trumpets. The 
organ of veneration must have been in prodigious activity, with all the 
parties engaged in the preparation of this goodly pageant; and the 
organ of acquisitiveness not, perhaps, altogether torpid. But we 
wonder whether “ the cadet of this illustrious house” ever asked himself 
what his noble and sainted relative would have thought of all this pomp 
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and circumstance, if she could but have contemplated the probability of 
its appearance. We hold her memory in sufficient honour to believe that 
she would have laid a solemn interdict upon it, by an express clause in 
her last will and testament: and, if her spirit could now be cognizant of 
such matters, we are persuaded that she would cordially acquiesce in 
the sentiments even of a heathen moralist, when he exclaimed, 

Malo Venusinam quam te, Cornelia, mater 

Gracchorum, si, cum magn’‘s virtutibus, affers 

Grande supercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos. 

Tolle tuum, precor, Hannibalem, victumque Syphacem 

In castris, et, cum toté Carthagine, migra. 

But, be its value what it may, the fact is beyond dispute. Lady 
Selina Shirley was of very distinguished lineage, and entered into life 
with every imaginable worldly advantage. She was second of three 
daughters, and co-heiresses of Washington, second Earl of Ferrars. 
Her exterior, it seems, was noble and commanding, and her mental 
powers of a highly respectable order. In June 1728, being then in her 
2lst year, she was united with Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon, an 
amiable and virtuous nobleman, to whom she was tenderly attached, 
and from whom she was separated by his death, in October 1746. It 
appears that her first religious impressions were traceable to her attend- 
ance at the funeral of a young person about her own age. She was then 
only nine years old; but the spectacle brought with it a lesson which 
was never forgotten. She often visited that same grave, and there 
renewed her recollection of the scene which first awakened her to serious 
meditation on the things of eternity. After her marriage, her habits 
were those of a person seriously impressed. Though moving unavoid- 
ably on the eminences of society, she manifested no passion for its follies 
and frivolities: her home at Donnington Park was the scene of her chief 
enjoyment; and there she appears to have been a blessing to all around 
her. She was the Lady Bountiful of the neighbourhood: she was 
exemplary in prayer, in fasting, and in alms-deeds. 

She was rigidly just in her dealings, and inflexibly true to her word: she was 
a strict observer of her several duties in every relation of life: her sentiments 
were liberal, and her charity profuse: she was prudent in her conduct, and 
courteous in her deportment: she was a diligent inquirer after truth, and a 
strenuous advocate for virtue: she was frequent in her sacred meditations, and 
was a regular attendant at public worship.—P. 10. 

We have here a very engaging portraiture of a noble christian matron. 
Well would it be for this land of ours, if all its noble matrons were even 
such as she then was. And had she been removed, at that very time, 
‘‘ from this troublesome world,” we know not what reasonable ground 
there could have been for presuming to question her acceptance with 
God. If the tree is to be known by its fruits, surely this tree must have 
been fit for something better than to be hewn down and cast into the 
fire. Our honourable historian, however, seems to think otherwise: he 
pronounces, without hesitation, that, at that period of her life, 
she was an absolute stranger to that inward and universal change of heart 
wrought by the gracious operations of the spirit of God, by which new principles 
are established in the mind, new inclinations are imparted, and new objects 
pur-ued.—P. 11. 
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With this sort of dogmatism every one must be more or less familiar, 
who is but moderately versed in evangelical biography; and to us it 
really does appear to be neither more nor less than ultra-papal. The 
Pope is content to dogmatise on matters of faith. Matters of fact even 
he does not presume to meddle with more confidently than other men. 
But here we find an historian deciding on a matter of fact, in a tone of 
absolute infallibility ; and this too, a matter of fact which scarcely can 
have fallen within human cognizance ; which can have been perfectly 
known to Him only who seeth in secret! The weight of evidence pro- 
duced by the narrator himself is directly in the teeth of his own decision. 
The only particle of proof in support of it is her ladyship’s subsequent 
declaration, that, while she was showing forth the usual produce of a 
heart in communion with Christ, she was, in fact, only ‘* going about to 
establish her own righteousness! And of this proof the value is, in our 
humble estimation, extremely questionable. We conceive it to be highly 
probable that, after the crisis of her conversion, she did look back upon 
the whole of her antecedent righteousness as a mere patchwork of 
tawdry rags: but this, if it proves any thing, can only prove that she 
had then fallen under the predominance of that rash theology which 
scruples not to “ judge before the time,” and which, nevertheless, vaunts 
itself as the only legitimate teacher of christian lowliness of heart. At 
all events, we respectfully submit that a much more cautious language 
would have been becoming in her biographer. He might, at least, have 
contented himself with modestly suggesting that the day-spring, which 
at first dawned but faintly in her heart, shone afterwards more and more 
unto the perfect day ; instead of intimating that, at the moment of her 
change, she emerged at once from darkness into light. 

We have been more anxious to note this passage than many may, per- 
haps, think needful. We confess, however, that, in our judgment, no 
protest can well be too urgent, or too often repeated, against this cool and 
familiar assumption of a prerogative which can never belong to man 
** whose breath is in his nostrils.” It is one of the most repulsive 
features of that peculiar school whose history we have before us. But 
to proceed: when it was that the mighty and gracious change came upon 
her ladyship, we are not very distinctly informed ; it would appear, how- 
ever, to have been brought on by a dangerous illness which happened 
to her not long after her marriage ; and, when the crisis actually came, 
‘from that moment the disorder took a favourable turn; she was 
restored,’’ we are assured, “ to perfect health, and, what was better, to 
newness of life."—P. 15. Then followed the “ torrents of reproach,” 
which are always ready to burst upon the head of a deserter from the 
ranks of ordinary practice and established opinion; and which, most 
undoubtedly, are a disgrace to human nature. It is infinitely to the 
honour of the Earl of Huntingdon, that he rejected the counsel which 
would have impelled him to tyrannize over the conscience of his wife. 
He could not himself adopt her new religious principles; but, instead 
of attempting a forcible extinction of her sentiments, he wisely and 
generously recommended her to converse with Bishop Benson, his former 
tutor. The advice was accepted, and, if we may credit the statement of 
the noble cadet, “the Bishop accordingly was sent for !—precisely, we 
presume, as the doctcr was sent for on the breaking-out of the Countess’s 
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recent corporeal malady. But the conference with the spiritual physician 
was anything but satisfactory. The patient was inflexible, and the bishop 
became irritated. He lamented that he had ever laid his hands upon 
George Whitefield, and she retorted with this memorable sentence: 
“* My Lord, mark my words—when you are on your dying bed, that 
will be one of the few ordinations you will reflect upon with complacence.” 
The scene is one which it is quite impossible to contemplate without 
painful feelings. We certainly cannot say that the bishop did well to 
be angry; neither did the high priest well when he ordered Paul to be 
smitten on the mouth. But then, on the other hand, her ladyship assuredly 
did not well, under much smaller provocation than that which tried the 
spirit of Paul, to assail a father of the Church to his face, and to in- 
timate that he had often done his office rashly and unfaithfully ; for, is 
it not written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people? But, 
notwithstanding the utter failure of this considerate expedient, the differ- 
ence of religious opinion—again be it spoken to the credit of the Earl—was 
attended with no abatement whatever of his confidence and affection to- 
wards his lady. ‘At his demise, he left her the entire management of his 
children and their fortunes ;” and she could never think of him without 
tears, And here we may remark, howawful and mysterious was the dispen- 
sation, that one of those children turned out a confirmed and bitter infidel! 

From the period of her change, and of her connexion with the two 
great Reformers of the 18th century, Lady Huntingdon became quite 
an historical character. Her name, assuredly, can never perish while 
those of John Wesley and George Whitefield are remembered; and 
their names must be remembered so long as any thing, or any person on 
this earth, escapes oblivion. The Lady Bountiful of Donnington .now 
becomes the Lady Bountiful of a religious world, partly of her own 
creation. Estimated in current coin, the amount of her munificence, 
from first to last, has been rated, we believe, at some hundred thousand 
pounds; a grand and noble offering unquestionably, which at least 
might be safely imitated by those who are most clamorous for what they 
hold to be a truer and a better cause than that to which her bounty was 
devoted. But, besides the prodigal dedication of her substance, she gave 
up her whole self,—her mind and body, as well as her estate,—to the 
furtherance of that which she believed to be the only truth. And in all 
this, there is something that must and will command the veneration of 
mankind. It may be true, that she gradually swelled out into something 
like pontifical supremacy and predominance ; and sat in a little Vatican 
of her own, surrounded at times with her conclave of cardinals; far 
other indeed than the scarlet men of the Seven Hills ; but not wholly 
unlike them in their stern intolerance ; and occasionally very much like 
them in the trouble and disquiet inflicted by them on the visible head of 
theircommunion. All this may be true: but still there will remain the 
indestructible fact, that she acted out her own convictions with heart, 
and soul, and strength. She served the Lord, after her manner, with all 
the resources which the Lord had placed at her disposal. She felt, or 
she imagined, that she had a vocation to do certain things, and she did 
them with all her might. And they who do thus are, after all, the persons 
who leave an impress of themselves, more or less deep, on the genera- 
tions that come after them. It is to no purpose to deal with characters such 
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as these by calling hard names, and crying out upon enthusiasm or fanati- 
cism! There is a cant of conservatism, as well as a cant of radicalism, in 
religion as well as in politics ; but this is a voice which wastes itself in vain. 
It is idle to seold at the fire, or the strong wind, or the earthquake. Ifa 
force is abroad which breaks the rocks in pieces, it will not pause at the 
rebuke of them that clench their fists at it, and pursue it with maledictions. 

A question, indeed, has arisen, and is still not unfrequently agitated, 
whether or not the Lord was truly in the fire, and the wind, and the 
earthquake. According to some, the mission of Wesley and Whitefield 
was clearly (if we may venture on such a phrase) a sort of by-dispensa- 
tion—an auxiliary and supplemental economy—ordained, in mercy, to 
act in subservience to the main designs of God, and to work them out 
to their completion; and this, too, by means apparently anomalous, and 
at seeming variance with the general tenor of the Divine purposes. In 
other words, the agency in question is often accounted of, as if it were 
an unpromised and uncovenanted interference; in default of which— 
through man’s infirmity and unfaithfulness—the gracious counsels of God 
might be frustrated, or, at the least, most fearfully retarded. The mis- 
sion of Luther, we apprehend, has been, tacitly, so estimated and so 
regarded; nay, has been openly so spoken of by some. A rather auda- 
cious speculation ; a double-edged two-handed weapon, too heavy and too 
dangerous, as we conceive, to be uplifted, or safely wielded, by any 
mortal hand. The hypothesis must be left, we think, to them who have 
more than ordinary confidence in the strength and clearness of their own 
insight, and in the might of their own right arm. For our part we 
hardly dare to meddle with it. 

On the other hand, there are many who look with unfeigned and 
almost unmitigated dismay on such phzenomena; many, to whom the 
founders of Methodism appear to be no other than wandering stars, 
which “ shot madly from their spheres,” carrying with them little else 
than perplexity, and fear of ceaseless change ; and the ultimate tendency of 
whose movements, whether they knew it or not, is towards “ the black- 
ness of darkness for ever.” Some salutary, though transient, influences, 
it is not denied, may have been shed by these wild luminaries in the 
course of their devious and eccentric trajectory; for God’s overruling 
Providence is sleepless, and can at all times compel even the rashness 
and wilfulness of man to minister to the final accomplishment of His own 
designs. To speak plainly,—in the estimation of some, the originators 
of Methodism are neither more nor less than the leaders of a heresy ; and 
heresy, even in its mildest type, is still a disease, which, though for a time 
it may partially divert or mitigate the malignity of other diseases, can have 
no natural tendency but towards fatal infirmity and decay. It is itself 
an unblest thing; we therefore can have no warrant for expecting that 
it will bring any permanent and substantial blessing with it. And, if the 
result should turn out, after all, to be less calamitous, than dutiful and 
faithful men may have been prompted to expect, the thanks will be due, 
not to the agency itself, but to the power and mercy by which its inherent 
evil is controlled. 

These, it must be admitted, are grave and appalling questions; but 
the time is hardly come for any conclusive and satisfactory solution of 
them. The men of this generation, at all events, are in no fit condition 
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to estimate the whole net result of that paroxysmal operation which 
bears collectively the name of Methodism. We have yet long to wait 
for the judicial voice of experience, to determine these matters finally ; 
and it will be well for us if that should prove to be a still small voice. 
In the meantime, there seems to be one thing, respecting which most 
parties are agreed; namely, this,—that when these planetary lights broke 
away from their orbit, and went off into space upon a wild and lawless 
career, there was much at hand to account for the phenomenon. The 
central forces seemed to have waxed old and feeble, and to have lost 
something of their power to govern the movements of the system. And 
besides this, there were various disturbing agencies abroad, some of 
them of a positively repulsive nature; so that, if confusion were the 
issue, it was nothing more than might be looked for by men who had 
any insight into the spirit of the times. And the retrospect to those 
times is, doubtless, in many respects, extremely painful. In spite of her 
experience of the preceding turbulent century, it is quite manifest that the 
Church was wholly unprepared for the eruption. It would seem as if 
the new wine of the Revolution had only smitten her with paralysis and 
lethargy. The trumpet of her authority rendered but a quavering and 
uncertainsound. The pastoral crook was held with a feeble grasp; though 
by some, like Warburton, it was occasionally used for a staff wherewith 
to beat unruly shepherds; whom, perhaps, a word of kindly admoni- 
tion, or of grave and solemn protest, might have recalled to a sober 
estimate of their duty to the flock. But at length the Church was 
aroused, and this too by voices which first were heard in the depths of 
her own sanctuary, but which afterwards went forth, one might almost 
say, to the ends of the earth; often with no dutiful or filial utterance 
towards her, and occasionally with loud derision of her powers, or with 
unkind mockery of her supposed decrepitude. But, although it may be 
too much to say that the Church is deeply indebted to these her disobe- 
dient sons, and despisers of her discipline, it must ever remain true that 
she does stand indebted to God’s gracious providence, for whatever 
incidental good may have been wrought upon her by the unbidden ser- 
vices of them that violated their allegiance to her rule. 

We cannot, however, dismiss these volumes without remarking that 
considerable light has, not long since, been thrown upon the matters of 
which they treat, by a work which, we believe, has been widely circu- 
lated—* The Life and Letters of Henry Venn;” a publication which 
tends to cast some disparagement on unauthorised and irregular religious 
ministrations, and moreover to render somewhat questionable the exclu- 
sive claim of Wesley and of Whitefield to the honour of the great religious 
revival of the eighteenth century. It appears that certain statements, 
or certain alleged omissions, in that work, have excited much displeasure 
in the honourable compiler of Lady Huntingdon’s biography, and have 
impelled him to some severe strictures upon the authors of it. These 
strictures have called forth, in reply, the Letter whose title stands at the 
head of this notice, from one of those authors, the Rev. H. Venn, of 
Holloway, grandson to the Mr. Venn in question, From this Letter we 
learn, with some surprise, that the authors of this biography have met 
with no very courteous treatment from the compiler now before us. Mr. 
Venn shall tell his own story : 
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These strictures are a republication of certain statements which appeared, 
a few years ago, in a magazine called “The Evangelical Register ;”’ and to 
which my attention was directed by a letter in the Christian Observer for April 
1837. I at first thought of replying to those statements through your columns, 
trusting that you would admit my explanation, as the subject had been alluded 
to in them; but upon referring to the Evangelical Register, its strictures 
appeared so vague and inaccurate that I determined to seek some sen 
communication with the author of them. ‘This I did by a letter to his pub- 
lisher, pointing out various mistakes into which he had been betrayed, and 
offering to disprove by original documents some of the facts upon which he 
grounded his attack upon my work. I promised at the same time to make 
such alterations, in a new edition which I was then publishing, as he might 
satisfactorily show to be fairly required. Notwithstanding this communication, 
to which I received no satisfactory answer, the charges against “ Venn’s Life” 
have been republished in Lady Huntingdon’s Life and Times; and I am now 
induced to regret that I did nct refute the charges made against my work, 
when I was challenged to do so by the correspondent in your journal. 

The charges to which I allude are directed not only against myself, as the 
Editor of Venn’s Life, but also against my father, the late Rev. John Venn, 
rector of Clapham, as the writer of the brief memoir of the Rev. Henry Venn, 
which is contained in that volume. 

These charges may be reduced to two heads. First, that the late Rev. John 
Venn has given a false account of his father’s mature and final opinion on the 
subject of ecclesiastical irregularities. Secondly, that I, as the Editor of the 
volume, have endeavoured unfairly to separate my grandfather’s name from the 
reproach of Methodism. 

Though I cannot but be anxious to repel such charges, both from the impulse 
of filial reverence, and from a desire to remove every suspicion of unfairness 
from a volume which has been most extensively circulated and blessed ; yet I 
conceive that other and very important questions are at issue, which must plead 
my apology with you, Mr. Editor, for wishing to occupy your pages with matter 
which at first sight may appear somewhat too personal. 

The questions at issue are,—how far the revival of vital religion (as it is popu- 
larly termed) in our Established Church during the last century, was brought 
about by impulses extraneous to the system of the Church, and by infractions 
of her constitution and discipline; and how far it was owing to the less obtru- 
sive influence of enlightened and zealous parochial ministers. If the first-men- 
tioned were the principal means, we not only owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
those who sect ecclesiastical discipline at defiance; but an inference will be 
easily drawn that similar conduct would be right and expedient at the present 
day. Such guestions are obviously of great and general interest. And the 
author of Lady Huntingdon’s Life, as well as several other advocates of irre- 
gular ministrations, perceive too clearly the importance of such a counter-wit- 
ness as my grandfather, to suffer his testimony to escape severe cross-examina- 
tion and animadversion.—Pp. 3, 4. 


With regard to this charge against the Rev. John Venn, of Clapham ; 
the following is the answer of his son: 


The Rev. John Venn, who was nearly forty years old at his father’s death, 
has stated that his father “was no advocate for irregularity in others; 
that when he afterwards considered it in its different bearings and con- 
nexions, he lamented that he had given way to it, and restrained several 
other persons from such acts by the most cogent arguments.” (Venn’s Life, 
p- 177). These words the author of Lady Huntingdon’s Life quotes; places 
after them a note of admiration; then gives a loose account of what he con- 
ceives to have been Mr. Venn’s conduct and motives; and adds, “ This view of 
Mr. Venn’s conduct being considered as offensive, his descendants have put 
forth their own representations of these matters. Both accounts cannot pos- 
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sibly be true. To what then can such contradictions tend?” (Lady Hunting- 
don’s Life, vol. i. p. 292.) I agree, that both these accounts cannot maven 
be true; but if an authenticated and anonymous statement is to stand against 
the testimony of a well-known and most competent witness, the truth of history 
is a farce. 

It is not for me to eulogize the character for accuracy of style and moral 
integrity of the late rector of Clapham. Least of all will the Editor of the 
Christian Observer require it 10 be done. I shrink from even appearing soli- ! 
citous to corroborate my father’s testimony ; yet I cannot withhold one remark- 
able confirmation which it has received since the publication of my book. In 
Mr. Berridge’s Life (p. 445) a letter is given from Mr. Berridge to John Thorn- 
ton, Esq., in which, in his quaint language, he reports Mr. Venn’s disapproval 
of the late Mr. Simeon's conduct in preaching in a barn, in which Mr. Venn 
had been accustomed to preach, and ridicules his sense of ecclesiastical pro- 
priety by styling him “the Archdeacon of Yelling.’’* 

I trust that the charge against my father’s accuracy may now be regarded as 
disposed of for ever.—Pp. 5, 6. 












































With reference to the other strictures of Lady Huntingdon’s Bio- 
; grapher, let Mr. Venn again speak for himself. Our readers, we hope, 
will not complain of the length of the extract. We could scarcely have 
abridged it without injustice to the exemplary man whom the publication 
before us has put upon his defence. 


3 The charge against myself, as the Editor of Venn’s Life, is one of inferior 
importance in every respect. Reduced toa tangible form, from the second- 
hand language in which it is conveyed, it amounts to this;—that I have sup- 
—- Mr. Venn’s early connexion with Whitefield, the Wesleys, Fletcher, 
fowel, Harris, Capt. Scott, and other irregular labourers, and especially that I 
have not given a fair representation of his regard for Lady Huntingdon (vol. i. 
. 294). 
. The severest part of the censure passed upon me is composed of a borrowed 
paragraph from similar strictures fifty years ago, directed by the late Dr. 
Haweis against the late Hon. and Rev. N. B. Cadogan’s Life of Romaine. I 
again give the original, marking the adaptation in brackets. “Hypocrisy itself 
must be ashamed of the supposition that Mr. Romaine [Mr. Venn] ever disap- 
proved or discountenanced the immensely blessed and successful efforts of this 
great itinerant apostle [the Countess of Huntingdon.] (Lady H.’s Life, vol. i. 
p- 294. Haweis’s Life of Romaine, p. 108.) If I must be exposed to censure 
in its worst form—namely, uncharitable insinuation,—it is some comfort to be 
assailed by shafts which have first been cast against so venerable a name as 
that of Cadogan, and to reflect how completely that name has outlived and 
outshone their assaults. 
In reply to the charge, as to the suppression of the correspondence alluded to, 
I have a short answer to make. I never had a single letter of my grandfather’s 
to any one of the persons enumerated; excepting one to Captain Scott, which I 
have printed, and which occupies thirteen octavo pages of my volume. As to 
the vague charge of my having given an unfair representation of his intimacy 
and cooperation with these persons, it would appear, I am persuaded, to all 
candid minds, a sufficient reply, to observe that in the compilation of my book, 
I only profess (as I state in the work itself) to give my father’s memoir, &c., and 
a selection of letters calculated to illustrate the character of my grandfather. It 

















* Yet Mr. Berridge himself at a late period was shaken in his favourable opinion 
respecting irregular ministrations. I have the authority of one of Mr. Venn’s sur- 
viving daughters for asserting that in Mr. Berridge’s last visit to London he made 
use of this remarkable expression to her: “Ah, N., you have always been at the 
top of the steeple ; and I am climbing up after you as fast as my old limbs can carry 
me!” 
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would have been quite beyond the scope I proposed to myself, to have entered 
into the details of all his familiar and ministerial connexions. I did not pretend 
to write the “‘ Life and Times” of the Rev. Henry Venn. Nevertheless, if it 
should be urged that the reader of my volume would suppose that the elder 
Mr. Venn held in much more moderate estimation the character and conduct of 
irregular preachers, than the reader of Lady Huntingdon’s Life would suspect ; 
I am quite willing to allow that such a contrariety does exist between the two 
works, but I shall have no difficulty in proving that the charge of unfairness 
does not lie against my representations. I conceive it will be generally allowed 
that a biographer who has the full advantage of knowing, both from private 
papers, and from living witnesses, the opinions of the man whose life he pro- 
fesses to publish; who knows also what changes those opinions may have 
undergone in the course of years, should give the mature and ultimate judgment 
rather than its successive variations. If, however, he does this, some one who 
is less fully acquainted with the subject of the biography, meeting with immature 
and accidental expressions of opinion, which bear a different complexion from 
that ultimate judgment, may too hastily conclude that he has discovered “ con- 
tradictions ;” and so the biographer may be charged with unfairness, nay, with 
“hypocrisy!” Such has been my misfortune. One resource however remains 
for establishing the truth; though I regret that I am driven to the necessity of 
resorting to it—namely, to bring forward the abatements, in opposition to the 
exaggerations, of my grandfather's favourable opinion of the parties in question. 
I shall confine myself to the case of Lady Huntingdon. 

I find, amongst Mr. Venn’s writings, the following less favourable allusions 
to her character and conduct. Writing to Mr. Elliott (30th June, 1791), he 
says, “1 find that on the very day I came from you, Lady Huntingdon died, 
and entered, there is no doubt, into mansions prepared for the children of God. 
All the hay, the straw, and the stubble, and much indeed there was, will be 
burnt up.” Ina letter to James Ireland, Esq. (17th April, 1783), Mr. Venn 
thus speaks, respecting her proceedings. ‘I grieve and lament for the 
Countess. This event confirms me still more in what I have always held, that 
the work in the Church, and the regular way, is infinitely preferable to the way 
out of the Church.” 

Now, had I published such extracts as these, without any encomiums gathered 
from other letters, I should have acted very unfairly towards Lady Hunting- 
don's reputation. Had I, on the other hand, suppressed these notices, and 
published any high and unqualified encomiums, written before her character 
and proceedings were fully developed, I should have been equally chargeable 
with unfairness. I conceive, therefore, that I best consulted the interests of 
truth and charity by publishing only such moderated panegyrics as I believe 
my grandfather would have himself selected, as a record of his deliberate 
sentiments. 

I trust after this explanation of Lady Huntingdon’s case, I shall be allowed 
credit for having exercised a legitimate discretion in other similar cases. The 
lights and shades of her character have been so prominently brought out in the 
volumes which occasion this letter, that I have no hesitation in publishing the 
extracts I have just given respecting her ladyship. But I should be very sorr 
to be compelled to adopt the same line of self-justification with respect to all 
other names which I may be accused of passing over with too little notice. 

And now having, I trust, freed myself from the charges alleged against me, 
I have a further duty to perform towards all those who may place any reliance 
on the judgment and integrity of my father, or myself; namely, to warn them 
against giving credit to the account of my grandfather contained in Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s Life. Soon after his death, a life of him was published anonymously 
(by a well-known author), which his son, the late rector of Clapham, charac- 
terises as “ full of misrepresentation, and calculated to produce a most injurious 
impression respecting his character and principles,” (see preface to Venn’'s Life, 
pose 5); yet nearly the whole of this spurious production is inserted in Lady 

luntingdon’s Life. Besides this, disjointed parts of at least four different 
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biographies of my grandfather are so jumbled together as to produce, when 
accurately examined, the most absurd statements. Above all, the author has 
not scrupled, in several material points, directly to contradict the assertions of 
my father upon mere uncertain surmises and inferences of his own.—Pp. 6—8. 


The public now have the case before them. We seek not unduly to influ- 
ence their judgment; but, nevertheless, we scruple not to express our own ; 
which, in a word, amounts to this,—that the position in which the com- 
piler has placed himself is very far from an enviable one ; and moreover 
that, to say nothing of high christian principle, it was scarcely to be 
expected from the cadet of an illustrious house, that he should coolly 
persevere in the iteration of his charges, without the slightest notice 
whatever of the vindication offered by the party accused. Such a pro- 
ceeding seems hardly compatible with the high-minded delicacy which 
is supposed to be almost universal in the honourable and right honour- 
able world. 

So much for the Vindicia. We can hardly regret that they have 
been called for; seeing that the occasion has imparted to Mr. Venn a 
strong impulse towards an undertaking which, in his hands, we have no 
doubt, will prove eminently interesting and instructive ; and the nature 
of which may be learned from the concluding paragraph of his Letter : 


It is with the deepest regret, that I have felt myself compelled to write as I 
have done. I have forborne, till I could no longer resist the appeals from 
several different quarters, to vindicate the integrity of the volume P had pub- 
lished, and the views which it incidentally gives of the progress of the religious 
revival in the Church. In the compilation of that book, I kept in view, as my 
main object, the delineation of a daidion character, calculated to commend 
itself to the consciences of all men. I therefore studiously omitted every thing 
which might lead to controversy; nevertheless, as it has incidentally thrown 
considerable light upon an important question, and as some have endeavoured 
to fasten a controversial character upon it, I feel myself called upon to follow 
up the subject alluded to in the preface to my volume; and if God be pleased 
to afford me opportunity, I purpose to do this in a separate work, and I take 
this occasion of soliciting from those who may think me worthy of such confi- 
dence, any authentic and unpublished information which may explain and 
illustrate the revival of religion during the earlier part of the last century.—P. 8. 


In somewhat impatient expectation of the work here promised by 
Mr. Venn, we now lay aside the present compilation. It can hardly be 
called a biography of Lady Huntingdon; but it contains her biography, 
and much more biography besides. And we should be glad to see the 
various figures hewn out of the rough material by the hand of some 
powerful and practised artist. It is a task well worthy of the highest 
historical faculty ; and one which still remains to be executed, notwith- 
standing Dr. Southey’s very able Life of Wesley. The historian will 
have before him a pair of men, amongst the most notable that have ever 
appeared onearth. To use the language of the quaintand crabbed old Mar- 
quis of Mirabeau, two such mighty ‘swallowers of formule”’ the world has 
seldom seen. Of the two, indeed, George Whitefield was by far the more 
vigorous and robust. Without the slightest dyspeptic symptom, he 
bolted the whole batch of ecclesiastical formule at once. He declared 
that, if the pope would lend him his pulpit, he would willingly mount it, 
and proclaim therein the righteousness of Jesus Christ. And we have 
no sort of doubt that he would have been as good as his word. The area 
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of Moorfields, or the Romish chapel of Moorfields, would be all one to 
him. Adc rov ord, was, with him, the one thing needful. His object 
was to move the world; and his sole canon of discipline was, to set all 
discipline at defiance, whenever it threatened to deprive him of a fulerum 
for his lever. Rules, and forms, and all such gear, he held for no more 
than hollow and filmy simulacra. And how should the stomach of 
hearty and healthy manhood be disturbed by swallowing them by whole- 
sale? John Wesley, on the other hand, had by no means so potent 
a digestion. He, too, felt that formule must needs be swallowed out 
of the way, as the only expedient to get rid of their vexatious cobweb 
entanglement. But he could never do this without a certain qualmish 
insurrection of the bowels. To the latest hour of his life, he regretted 
the hard necessity which drove him to the experiment. And, herein, 
we hold that John Wesley was a more rightly-constituted man than his 
great compeer. The still better and higher philosophy of Mr. Venn 
will, doubtless, teach us that, after all, these same formule are not alto- 
gether such shadowy and unsubstantial things! On the contrary, they 
are tough and useful integuments, ordained of old for the preservation 
of the precious substance they contain, and which else might be in 
danger of crumbling away. They are themselves substantial realities : 
and, if they lie not heavy on the stomach which swallows them, it may 
be, not because they are light and almost bodiless, but because the 
stomach itself is very unusually organized, so as to resemble, in some sort, 
that of the ostrich or the shark. We are persuaded, indeed, that these 
views and sentiments are more or less familiar, at the present day, to 
many an exemplary member of Lady Huntingdon’s connexion. One 
such man we ourselves happen to know ; and, if it were expedient, 
should be proud to name. And still more proud and happy should we 
be, if we could but see him in that position, which we hope he will for- 
give us for considering as most worthy of him,—among the burning 
and the shining lights of the Church of England. , 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of his Diocese, by the Lord Bishop of Ro- 
chester, at the Visitation holden in July, 1840. London: Rivingtons. 1840. 


We cannot but avow our participation in that feeling which more or less exempts 
an episcopal charge from rigid criticism and review : and would prefer intro- 
ducing it to our readers, by a simple enumeration of its contents, shan by any 
censure or encomium of our own. 

The Charge before us, after making a passing reference to the Benefice Plu- 
rality Bill, and the Act for enforcing Church Discipline, proceeds to say that 
some “strange and erroneous notions have lately found place amongst the 
clergy, few indeed in number, impugning the Articles and Liturgy of our 
Church.” The errors in question are not specified ; but distinct mention is made 
of the scruples which some clergymen are Eesen to entertain as to the interment 
of persons baptized by dissenting ministers: ‘a scruple deserving of every re- 
spect, but which cannot be admitted on the principles of our Church, nor 
with reference to the civil and ecclesiastical laws.”—Pp. 16, 

On these subjects, however,—as on that of national education, which is also 
adverted to,—his Lordship is not so copious as on the Ecclesiastical Duties and 
Revenues Bill, whose provisions have from first to last met with his most decided 
opposition. We could wish that his sentiments respecting ‘‘ statutable oaths,” 
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had been differently expressed, well knowing the use to which the most unde- 
signed admissions are tortured. 

The Bishop of course does not intend to fasten a charge of perjury on his 
episcopal brethren; but his language will seem to many to involve such an 
imputation, and therefore, however undesignedly, cannot fail to prove a mis- 
chievous weapon if it should fall iato the hands of the enemies of our church. 
A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Farnham Castle, at the General Ordina- 

tion, held by the Lord Bishop of Winchester, July 7th, 1839. By the Rev. 

Epwarp M‘Au, M.A. Rector of Winnal, Hants. Second Edition. Win- 

chester: Jacob and Johnson. London: Rivington and Hatchard. 1840. 

Pp. 30. 

Tuts is an excellent Sermon, preached on a very interesting and important 
occasion, and is evidently the work of no ordinary man. As a grain will tell 
the nature of the corn, so even from a simple discourse can we judge in some 
measure of the character of the writer. ‘The following extract, taken at random, 
is as fair a specimen as we can select. 

A more forlorn situation can scarcely be conceived than that of a clergyman, 
young in years, and necessarily deficient in experience, when placed in charge of, it 
may be, an extensive parish. His duties immediately find him out. They are occa- 
sional, and they are stated; but between them they occupy his time, and leave him 
but too little leisure duly to prepare for the pulpit. His sermons testify that his 
studies are intermitted ; and he feels that instead of being a well instructed scribe, 
who brings forth things new and old, he is drawing so extensive!y on his original 
supply, that before what was once new has had time to become old, it must be repre- 
duced, at first in another, and then in the identical form. With no one perhaps at 
hand to advise him—and feeling discouraged, if not disgraced—there is danger 
either that he will sink under bis exertions; or, abandoning all exertion in despair, 
that he will settle down into an apathetic state of mind, callous of public opinion, 
and offering to God and his people the labours of others which cost him nothing. 

That such has been the sad career of many, who did or who might have run 
well, there is too little room to doubt, and an ingenuous mind, struggling against this 
snare, presents an object for the deepest commiseration of us all. 

There may, indeed, be a morbid incapacitating sense of deficiency, which re- 
flects on the allotments of Him who divides to every man severally as he will: but 
a salutary apprehension of coming short of our duty is one of the best incite- 
ments to discharge it. 

To such a mind, trusting indeed that it has done what it could, but lamenting 
that circumstances have not admitted of more, how often must the exhortation to 
sponsors in the Baptismal Service-—‘That this child may know these things the better, 
ye shall call upon it to hear sermons—* my sermons—such a one as J have just read 
or am about to deliver”—how often must this prove a practical and self-inflicted 
imputation! “Am I a master in Israel, having to teach these things to others, and 
myself so sadly unacquainted with them? ‘To whom could the disciples go but to 
Christ, seeing he had the words of eternal life? ‘To whom can these come but to 
me, whose lips should keep knowledge, that the people might seek the law at my 
mouth ?* Should they perish for lack of the counsel which I should impart, their 
blood will be required at my bands.’ 

Such communings with the heart, though they may arise out of discouragement 
and a sense of deficiency, nay, because they thus arise, must lead to beneficial results. 
If they induce greater activity, greater distrust of self, and more simple dependence 
on the assistance of God, without whom the wisest would teach, and the most skilful 
would plant and water in vain; they are the forerunners of blessings on himself and 
flock. Reduced to meekness he shall be guided in judgment— feeling himself, as it 
were, a fool, God shall make him wise.—Pp. 14—16. 


The Florist’s Journal. Nos. 1 to 6. London: Hayward and Moore. 1840. 


Tue almost innumerable periodical publications which are monthly issuing from 
the press on matters connected with the culture of flowers, prove incontestably 
that this delightful pursuit is rapidly extending in every part of the country ; 


* Mal. ii. 7. 
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and we cannot but consider the fact as indicative of an increasingly healthy tone 
and feeling in the public mind. Surely the cultivation of a taste so pure and 
simple, associated too with so much that is most beautiful and elegant in the 
pe of the Creator, cannot but be favourable to the development of the finer 
feelings of our nature, and can scarcely co-exist with the corruption of the grosser 
species of vice, or with the turbulence of political agitation. It is with this 
impression that we are disposed to hail as a contribution to the general good, 
the appearance of a work such as the present, which, from its very moderate 
price, and the general usefulness of its contents, is calculated to assist the 
middling classes particularly, in multiplying and improving the means of pro- 
curing so rational and delightful an enjoyment. The information conveyed in 
this work is thoroughly practical, and in most cases well and clearly enun- 
ciated. The portion in each number, headed, “ Visits to Nurseries,” forms a 
very useful feature; and the account of the Royal Gardens at Kew is calcu- 
lated to render the advantages of that fine establishment more available to the 
public than they have hitherto been. The illustrations consist of a coloured 
engraving in each number, of which the first is by far the best executed. 

A Natural History of Quadrupeds, §e. By W. C. L. Mantis, F.L.S. 

Parts 4 to 9. London: G. Whitehead. 1840. 


Tue continuation of this beautiful work amply fulfils the promise which its 
early numbers had given, and which called forth at that time our unqualified 
approbation, and our confident anticipations of its subsequent well-doing. Mr. 
Martin has now advanced sufficiently far into the descriptive portion of his 
work, to enable us to judge of his method of treating this important branch of 
zoological science. Every one who had read his previous production in the form 
of papers in the Transactions and Proceedings of the Zoological Society, must 
have observed that he possesses much of the caution which is so essential in 
conducting investigations of this nature; and he has availed himself effectually 
of all the means and appliances to boot, which could be brought to bear upon 
his extensive object. 

After a very satisfactory and sufficiently ample detail of anatomical structure, 
and a valuable analysis of the most important. methods of arrangement, the 
author proceeds to give a long and laborious digest of the natural and social 
history of the human species, and of the different races of mankind. We have 
not at present either time or space for an analysis of this portion of his book, 
treating as it does of a subject perhaps the most difficult, and delicate too, that 
can be found within the sphere of natural, moral or theological investigation. 
It is enough to say, that we consider this as perhaps a not more confused and 
unsatisfactory account of a subject, which is never either lucid or satisfactory, 
than most others; and it is illustrated by numerous outlines of crania, and 
especially by many really splendid heads from the spirited pencil of Harvey. 

In the sixth part this subject is concluded, and the quadrumane are com- 
menced, and the ample manner in which these are treated of, and consequently 
the completeness of the future portions of the work, may be judged of by the 
space occupied (more than 150 pages) by the generalities of the order, and the 
detailed description of the genera troglodytes, pithecus, hylobates, and semno- 
pithecus. These details are drawn from every available source, and bespeak 
extensive research, and no less discrimination and judgment. The figures, 
many of them at least, are really beyond all praise; and the tinted skies, added, 
we imagine, at considerable expense, contribute greatly to the effect of the 
larger illustrations. They are certainly amongst the most beautiful specimens of 
the art of wood-engraving. 








Remarks on the Confessions of Courvoisier, intended for distribution among 
Domestic Servants. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. Brighton: 
Francis. London: Nisbet. Hertford: Cobb. 1840. Pp. 30. 

We do not much admire this tract, either in its conception or its execution. 

It appears to us too much like @ dead set at servants, to address it so pointedly 
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to them; and therefore ill calculated to obtain from them a favourable re- 
ception. It is based too upon a confession which was disbelieved by many, and 
was, if we remember rightly, disavowed afterwards by the unhappy criminal him- 
self. And it exacts from servants an observance of many duties which some 
of the best disposed are often prevented from attending to by the thoughtless- 
ness or unreasonableness of their masters. ‘The tract ought at least to be 
accompanied with some further remarks intended for distribution among masters 
of families. 

Gospel Extracts for Young Children. London: Rivington. 1840. Pp. 122. 
We perfectly agree with the editor of this little book “ in thinking that the 
Scripture narrative is best conveyed even to young children in Scripture lan- 
guage.” ‘Lhere are many works compiled with the very best intentions, which 
have ever appeared to us objectionable from the attempts which have been 
made by their writers to popularize—if not to secularize the history of our 
Saviour. It is, we believe, a question with some, whether it is desirable to 
make extracts from Scripture at all, although the selection of lessons, and epistles, 
and gospels by our church, would seem to show her opinion pretty clearly. The 
present is, however, one of the best works we have seen of the kind. It is 
printed in a clear type, and consists of portions of convenient length, without 
division of verses. Indeed nothing is wanting, unless some persons should 
desiderate pictorial illustrations. 





Proper Lessons to be read at Morning and Evening Prayer on the Sundays and 
other Holydays throughout the Year ; with a short Practical Commentary and 
Explanatory Notes, by Joun James, D.D. Prebendary of Peterborough, and 
Author of a “ Comment upon the Collects,” and “ Christian Watchfulness.” 
London: Rivington. 1840. Pp. 920. 

Tue Commentary of Dr. James upon the Collects is well known, and very gene- 
rally and most deservedly approved; and if we do not think he has been 
equally successful in the present work, it is from a failure in its design rather 
than its execution. Dr. James, as it appears to us, has aimed at too little or 
too much. The work is not full enough to be of any material use in the closet ; 
and we cannot think that any one ought to be employed in consulting even the 
shortest notes or exposition at church. 


The Church Scholar's Reading Book. 3 Vols. London: Parker. 1840. 
Tue advertisement informs us that “this selection has been made in compliance 
with the request of a Diocesan Church Education Society,” (we believe that of 
Down and Connor,) “ whose Committee were not acquainted with a publication 
exactly suited to their views.” Our readers may at once estimate its character, 
for ability and principle, when they learn that the articles have been selected and 
arranged from the Saturday Magazine. The work appears to be well calculated 
to interest and instruct the children of the poor; and we sincerely hope that it 
will have as extensive a circulation as it deserves. 








Sermons on Miscellaneous Subjects, with Notes and Appendix. By Wiu.t1am 
J. E. Bennett, M.A. late Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; and Minister of 
Portman Chapel, St. Marylebone. Volume the Second. London: Cleaver. 
1840. Pp. 58. 

Ir is one thing to preach a sermon, and another to publish it. It might perhaps 

be wished, indeed, that every discourse delivered from the pulpit were composed 

avith sufficient care to fit it for the press ; but this can hardly be expected from 
clergy engaged with a superabundance of pastoral and parochial duties. But 
to publish sermons is a voluntary act, and demands from the writer a careful 
and laborious revision ; the proofs of which are too frequently wanting in the 
volumes which issue almost weckly from the printer's hands. We the rather 
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append these remarks to the discourses before us, because, with not a few in- 
stances of carelessness, they number many able passages, and some most valu- 
able sermons. Second thoughts, therefore, we believe, would have led Mr. 
Bennett to make several alterations and omissions, ‘The first sermon, for instance, 
entitled ‘‘ The Messenger and the Message,” is preached from the text, Judges 
iii. 20, * | have a message from God unto thee ;’—words spoken by Lhud to 
Eglon, king of Moab, when he freed his country by the death of that oppressor. 
This text is treated thus :— 

We purpose not to consider the action, but the words used on the occasion of the 
action; and we purpose to turn them fromthe message of wrath and bloodshed, 
which they contained in the case of Ehud, to that message of love and mcrey which 
is coutained in the gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘The first thing we shall have to consider 
is this ; who (he messenger is, and the duties which attach to him, The second ching will 
be, who those persous are to whom the message is sent, aud the duties which attach to them, 
1. The messengers cf the gospel of Jesus Christ, are of course the clergy, &c. 

Surely there is not even the most fanciful analogy between the case of Ehud 
executing the wrath of God upon the enemy of his people, and the minister of 
the gospel bearing the message of reconciliation to perishing simmers. To use 
the words of inspiration as mere mottoes, can scarcely consist with the reverence 
which is due to them, and tends to induce a habit of vague and incorrect 
thinking upon sacred matters, little favourable to the cause of truth. ‘This 
fault is not peculiar to Mr. Bennett. 

Again we do not clearly understand the following :— 

Thus it is that truth is the christian soldier's girdle, It is that which sits closely 
round him, keeping all else in its right place. It prevents him from going tov fur in 
advance. It prevents him from any cowardly retreat.—Pp, 203, 2 '9, 

We had marked several other passages for observation,—(e. g. ‘It is said in 
Scripture, that they (Ananias and Sapphira) thereby lied unto the Holy Ghost, 
and that blasphemy and sin is pronounced by our Lord to be unpardonable ;”’ as if 
the sin of Ananias aud Sapphira were /he sin against the Holy Ghost,)—but we are 
weary of the ungratcful task of pointing out flaws, which, we can assure Mr. Bennett, 
we have been induced to do, because there is so much in his volume to show that, 
with a littie more care, he might be one of the most useful writers, as he is, we 
believe, one of the most popular and effective preachers of the present day. 

Guy Fawkes ; or the Gunpowcer Treason, a.v. 1605 ; with a Developement of 
the Principles of the Conspirators, and an Appendix on the Anonymous Letter. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Larusury, M.A. Second Editien, enlarged. London : 
Parker. 1840. 12mo. 

Tue author has increased the value of his history of the Gunpowder Treason, 

by various additions: among which we may notice a fuller account uf the 

traitor Garnet, and of the pretended miraculous straw; and a fac-simile of the 
memorable letter addressed to Lord Monteagle, which led to the detection of the 
conspiracy. In the Appendix, Mr. Lathbury has gone fully into & discussion of 
the much litigated question respecting the writer of this letter, which has been 
variously ascribed to Tresham, to Mrs. Abington, and to Anne Vaux. He does 
not, however, venture to determine the question, The volume closes with the 

Act of Parliament for the observance of the fifth of November, which, we be- 

lieve, is no longer extant in a separate form. 








The whole Works of Ricuarpv Graves, D D. late Dean of Ardagh, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin; now first collected, with a 
Memoir of his Life and Writings, by his Son, Ricuaxn Hastines Graves, 
D.D. Dublin: Curry. London: Holdsworth. 1840. 4 vols. 8vo. 

One of the best tributes which can be raised to the memory of a learned and 

eminent divine, has been here paid to his pious and venerable father, by Dr. 

Kk. H. Guaves, in the present valuable collection of his works, In the first 
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volume he has given a memoir of the Dean's life, whick, while it makes us 
acquainted with all his habits and sentiments, places him in a most advan- 
tageous point of view, as having consecrated his distinguished learning and talents 
to the glory of God, and the spiritual welfare of man. As Dr. Graves’s works 
have long since received the approbation of the most eminent scholars and the- 
ologians of our country, they do not need our commendation. Vol. I. contains 
the memoir, and the essay on the character of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
to show that they were not enthusiasts. Vol. II. the lectures on the last four 
books of the Pentateuch. Vol. III. the first przelection; select proofs of the 
Trinity; and fifteen discourses on absolute predestination, compared with the 
Scripture statement of the justice of God. These discourses were Sane 
admired at the time of their publication, for the meek and devout spirit with 
which the inquiry was conducted. And Vol. LV. contains sermons on various 
occasions, many of which have never before been published. 

We may perhaps recur to these volumes on a future occasion, and invite the 
attention of our readers tu some of the lessons of christian piety and wisdom, 
which they contain. In the meantime, we would express a hope that those who 
can afford it, will give the works of Dean Graves a place in their library. 


Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev. H. W. B. Davseney, B.A. Perpe- 
tual Curate of St. Matthew, Cainseross ; dedicated, by permission, to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. London: Burns. Bath: Pocock. 
1810 Pp. xx. 291. 

Tnere is a want of distinctness both of arrangement and doctrinal statement 

in these sermons, which must detract from their usefulness, and which renders 

it difficult to pass a decided opinion on them. The first eight discourses are on 

Rom. v. 1—5; and the writer seems to treat his subject as if St. Paul had 

written, “‘ Therefore being justified at baptism, we have peace with God,” &c. 

He must have great confidence in the sincerity or discrimination of his hearers, 

to venture on such a substitution without careful and serious explanation of his 

meaning. 

Bible Manners and Customs, illustrated ina plain and familiar manner, from 
the Observations of Travellers in the East. Designed chiefly for the Young 
and for the Middling Classes. By E. Mattsy. London: Rivington. 
1839-40. Pp. 318. 

Tuts little work contains much information, carefully colleeted, and put together 

in a simple and pleasing manner. It will be found a useful and interesting 

present for young persons. 





The Case of St. Paul, and the Necessity of Appointment to the Ministerial Office : 
considered in a Sermon, preached in the Church of Witney, at the Visitation 
of the Rev. C. C. Cuerxe, B.D. Archdeacon of Oxford, June 22d, 1840. By 
the Rev. Tuomas Fariey, B.D. late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and Rector of Ducklington-cum-Hardwick. London: Burns. Oxford : 
Parker. 1840. Pp. 31. 

Aw able defence of the necessity of a lawful call to the work of the ministry by 

those who have authority to send labourers into the Lord’s vineyard ; with an im- 

pressive address on the duties of those who are thus called adil sent. 





Plain Sermons, preached to Country Congregations. By Francis Foreman 
Crarx, A.B. Head Master of the Grammar School, Newcastle-under-Lyne, and 
lately Minister of Christchurch, Coseley. London: Hatchard. 1840 Pp. 
301. 

TueEse are animated and impressive sermons, and well calenlated for the pur- 

pose for which they were composed. They abound in illustration, and the 

diction is sufficiently plain. ‘They treat chiefly of the broad principles of Chris- 
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tian faith and practice; but their main defect seems to us to be, that they do 
not sufficiently explain privileges and enforce duties as springing from the 
admission of baptized believers into the Christian covenant. 





Pictures of Religion and Religious Truth ; or, Familiar Illustrations of Chris- 
tian Truth and Duty; in a Selection of Figurative and Emblematie Passages 
from the Works of Vaylor, Leighton, Beveridge, Hopkins, Hall, Reynolds, 
Donne, §c. London: Burns. Pp. 196. 

A secection of striking extracts from the above 2minent writers, with a suitable 

text of Scripture prefixed to each. This little book cannot fail to be useful to 

these who have neither time nor inclination to consult many larger works. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


| The Editor is not to be held responsible for the opinions expressed in this department of 
the Remembrancer. | 





CHEYNELL AND CHILLINGWORTH. 


Two curious Notices respecting Francis Curynett, D.D. printed from the 
original Manuscripts. 


My Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of forwarding to you two 
original documents respecting Dr. Francis Cheynell. Cheynell was 
appointed rector of Petworth, Sussex, on the breaking out of the great 
rebellion, and has become better known by his ill-treatment of Chil- 
lingworth, than by any other act of his life; he having refused to 
administer to that eminent writer, when on his death-bed, the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, and pursued his rancour to the grave of him 
whom he had thus injured. 

The following is an exact copy of a memorandum written in the 
year 1699, by the Rev. Robert Middleton, on the fly-leaf of a quarto 
volume, preserved in the library of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The book is entitled, 

Mr. Curttrncwortn’s Boox; called the Religion of Protestants, a Safe Way 
to Salvation, made more generally useful by omitting personal contests, but 
inserting whatsoever concerns the common cause of Protestants, or defends the 
Church of England. London, 1687. 


This Mr. Middleton was of Cuckfield, Sussex, and brother-in-law of 
Dr. Simon Patrick, bishop of Ely. He married Mary, daughter of 
H. Patrick of Gainsborough. We find by the minutes of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, August 13, 1713, that “ he left his 
library to Sir John Philips, Mr. Shute, and Mr. Henry Hoare, in trust 
for the Society, in case Symon Patrick, an infant grandchild of the 
late Bishop Patrick should not take orders, when he came of age, or in 
case he should die before.” 

The following minutes occur at subsequent periods. 

“©1714, Nov. 11. Mr. Middleton’s library is at Ely House.* A _ perfect 


Catalogue to be made. 








* The Bishop of Ely’s palace in Holborn, on the site of which Ely-place now 
stands. Ely-house was pulled down in 1772. 
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1731, Nov. 30. Mr. Middleton’s, of Cuckfield, library, removed from Ely 
House to the Society's house in Bartlett’s Buildings.” 









































Mr. Middleton writes thus with his own hand, respecting Chilling- 
worth :— 


‘This Authour was imprisoned in Arundel Castle in the time of the warres 
(being of the king’s side,) and there contracting some disease or ilness, he was 
let out, and went to Chichester, where he fell sick of a violent fevour (occa- 
sioned ‘tis like by his imprisonment, and his ilness that begun then) and dyed. 


ES 


co 
53 


p During his sickness there he sent for Dr. Cheynell, a Presbyterian Minister 
i that then bore great sway in Chichester and the parts adjacent, being then or 


after Minister of the Great Living of Petworth; who being come to him was 
desired by the said Authour to administer the Sacrament to him, as looking on 
him to be then the fittest to do it, as having been episcopally ordained. But Dr. 
Cheynell required of him, as a condition of his receiving the Sacrament from 
him, the renunciation of some Socinian errours (as he was pleased to call them) 
in this his excellent Book, which he refusing to do, as not being conscious of any 
such, but declaring that he had written it with great deliberation (and so taken 
great care to avoid all such or any other errours in writing it) the said Doctour 
most unchristianly denyed him the communion. Yea, and as if this were not 
unchristian and uncharitable enough, he at his buryal threw in one of these his 
excellent Books with this execration on it, or some such like—Lett this Book 
be buryed with him, and rise up in judgment against hin! This a Residentiary 
or two, and also some Prebendaries of that church, told me, when I was there 
in May 1691. I had heard somewhat of it before. 

‘“‘ Some reflection on the deportment of the said Doctour towards this famous 
Authour was made in his marble Monument or Epitaph on the wall in one of 
the great cloysters at Chichester, where he lyes ‘inthe for the sake of which 
the lower part of it, where the reflection is, has been for many years broken 
down; which was done, asis said, by the Doctour’s son getting into the cloysters 
some time by night, and doing it in all likelyhood with a pick-axe. To show 
that there was such a reflection in the said epitaph, there is to be seen the 
better part of Dr. Cheynell’s name, and the character of TueoLocasteEr putt upon 
| him, the rest being obliterated. Only there remains so much in the broken 

4 











part of it as to shew, that the monument was sett up by one Bury, a little after 
the return of King Charles the Second, he being then Canon of the Church, and 
Mr. Chillingworth’s friend. 

‘The Epitaph on Master Chillingworth’s Monument, as ‘tis now to be seen in 
the cloysters of the cathedral church of Chichester :— 


‘ Virtuti Sacrum’ 

Spe certissima resurrectionis, 
Hic reducem expectat animam 
Gulielmus Chillingworth 

: S.T.P 


Oxonii natus et educatus, 
Collegii sanctz Trinitatis olim Socius, decus, et gloria, 
Omni literarum genere celeberrimus, 
Ecclesie Anglicanz adversus Romano-Catholicam 


i Propugnator invictissimus, 

j Ecclesiz Sarisburiensis precentor dignissimus. 

3 “ Thus far the epitaph is whole. And since the lower part is broken and 
j defaced, some of the Residentiaries there, but especially the chaunter Mr. 


Patrick of the Charter-house (that putt out Mr. Chillingworth’s book in this 
size or form, with additions) some years since undertook to procure a new 
monument, intending to alter the latter part of the epitaph (which is now done) 
by adding after the words Przcentor dignissimus these following :— 








ee ~ 





* A Pres 
byterian or 
Indepen 
dent mini 
ster in the 
time of the 
wars 
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‘Sepultus Januarii 25" 1643 
Sub hoc marmore conditur 
Nec sentit damna sepulehri. 


“ All that was putt in at first complaining of the ill carriage of one Dr. Chey- 
nell* towards him on his sick-bed, and at his buryal, and that reflected on the 
said Doctor as a Theologaster being left out. 

“This Memorandum, writtin the year 1699, after my return from Chichester, 
some time in October by me, Rob. Myddleton.” 


The next paper, which I bring to the notice of your readers, is an 
extract from the Register of Baptisms, solemnized in the parish church 
of Petworth. This appears to be in Cheynell’s own handwriting. 


“‘ Grace, the daughter of Francis and Grace Cheynel!l, was upon the 18th of 
November 1646, about 12 of the clock at night brought into the world, and 
upon the 22nd of the same month incorporated into the visible church of 
Christ by holy baptisme. 

“ Franciscus CHeyNewi pro re natd symbolum subsertum exaravit, animam- 
que transcripsit. 

“ He who presents his child to be baptised, ought to be acquainted with 
the articles of the Christian faith and make a solemne acknowledgment of 
them. 

“ The Lords and Commons (assembled in the Parliament of England at West- 
minster) upon weighty considerations have on the 20th day of October 1645 
ordained, that all persons shall be kept back froim the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper for their ignorance, who have not a competent measure of understand- 
ing concerning the matters contained in the articles following. 

“ Now it is requisite, that not only he, who is admitted to the Lord’s Supper, 
but he also, who in the presence of God and the congregation, undertakes to 
train up his child (which he tenders to be baptised) in the Christian faith, 
should confesse and acknowledg 

“1. That there isa God. 2. That there is but one ever living and true 
God, maker of Heaven and Earth, and Governour of all things. 3. That 
this only true God is the God whom we worship. 4. That this God is 
but one, yet three distinct persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, all 
equally God. 5. That God created man after his own image in knowledge, 
righteousnesse, and true holinesse. 6. That by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned. 7. That thereby they are all dead in trespasses and sins, and 
are by nature the children of wrath, and so lyable to eternall death, the 
wages of every sinne. 8. That there is but one Mediatour between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus, who is also over all God blessed for ever, neither 
is there salvation in any other; that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the Virgin Mary; that he died upon the crosse to save his people from 
their sins; that he rose again the third day from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
sits at the right hand of God, and makes continuall intercession for us, of 
whose fullnesse we receive all grace necessary to salvation. 9. That Christ and 
his benefits are applyed only by faith. 10. That faith is the gift of God, and 
that we have it not of ourselves, but it is wrought in us by the word and spirit 
of God. 11. That faith is that grace whereby we believe, and trust in Christ 
for remission of sins, and life everlasting according to the promise of the Gospell. 


12. That whosoever believes not on the Son of God, shall not see life, but shall 
perish eternally 13. That they who truly repent of their sins doe see them, 
rrow for them, and turn fr them to the Lord, and that except men repent 
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cording to the word of God in holinesse and righteousnesse, without which 
no man shall see God. 15, That the sacraments are seales of covenant of 
grace in the bloud of Christ; that the sacraments of the New Testament are 
baptisme, and the Lord’s Supper; that the outward elements in the Lord's 
Supper are bread and wine, and doe signify the body and bloud of Christ cru- 
cifyed, which the worthy receiver by faith doth partake of in this sacrament of 
the Supper, which Christ hath likewise ordained for a remembrance of his 
death; that whosoever eates and drinks unworthily is guilty of the body and 
bloud of the Lord; and therefore that every one is to examine himself, lest he 
eate and drink iudgment to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body, 16. That 
the soules of the faithful after death doe immediately live with Christ in bles- 
sednesse, and that the soules of the wicked doe immediately goe into hell tor- 
ments. 17. That there shall be a resurrection of the bodyes both of the iust 
and uniust at the last day, at which time all shall appeare before the iudgment 
seat of Christ, to receive according to what thev have done in the body, whether 
it be good, or evill. 18. And that the righteous shall goe into life eternall, 
and the wicked into everlasting punishment. 

“The due consideration of these weighty truths, and my earnest desire to 
dedicate this my child to God, that it may receive his blessing under seale in 
holy baptisme, hath moved me to subscribe the Articles above-written, to shew 
that I believe them; and I doe here solemnly promise, that if God give mee and 
this child life and health, to instruct this child (as soon as it shall be capable of 
instruction) in the knowledg, and persuade or exhort it to the beliefe of the 
foresayd Articles; And my wife (as heire of the same grace with myselfe) hath 
in the presence of credible witnesses subscribed her name, which is all that can 
be expected of one in her condition: and I (that I may be an example to you) 
doe, in the presence of this congregation, subscribe mine own name with mine 
own hand. 

Francts Cugzynett and Grace Cueyne.t, 


Tuomas Penrotp, J. Wurraeap, 
Henry H. Biunpe tt. Ricwarp Pitce. 


I am indebted to the kindness of the Clergyman of Petworth, in 
allowing the above extract to be made. 
I am dear Sir, yours truly, 
Tuomas B. Murray, 
London, October 20, 1810. 


—~+— 


A NEW VERSION AND ANCIENT INTERPRETATION OF THE 
XVIlIru OF ISAIAH. 
(Concluded from page 614.) 

Our next object of inquiry will be concerning the inhabitants of the 
Tziltzal country. Isaiah speaks of them as a people of nautical habits ; 
perhaps a fluviatile rather than a sea-faring race, though they come 
from a land 

«* That sendeth ambassadors by the sea, (0%, the “ great river’’) 
Even in vessels of bulrushes.”’ 
Instead of c-vz, ‘‘ messengers,” the Seventy despatch dunpa, “ pledges ;” 
nd for our #2272, “ vessels of bulrushes,” they substitute “ /e/ters of 
papyrus,’—as if they had scen in their original copy, “ instruments” 
drawn out on “‘paper!”” Yet it is not quite clear that Isaiah's x23 is 


the paper plant. It is a generic term, common to the whole family 
f rushes. Any large water-weed of that order would fall under this 
mination: so, according to The »phrast is, the sar (a2 pr or) 
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tian faith and practice; but their main defect seems to us to be, that they do 
not sufficiently explain privileges and enforce duties as springing from the 
admission of baptized believers into the Christian covenant. 


Pictures of Religion and Religious Truth ; or, Familiar Illustrations of Chris- 
tian Truth and Duty ; in a Selection of Figurative and Emblematic Passages 
from the Works of Taylor, Leighton, Beveridge, Hopkins, Hall, Reynolds, 
Donne, §c. London: Burns. Pp. 196. 

A seLecrTion of striking extracts from the above eminent writers, with a suitable 

text of Scripture prefixed to each. This little book cannot fail to be useful to 

those who have neither time nor inclination to consult many larger works. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[The Editor is not to be held responsible for the opinions expressed in this department of 
the Remembrancer. ] 








CHEYNELL AND CHILLINGWORTH. 


Two curious Notices respecting Francis Cueynett, D.D. printed from the 
original Manuscripts. 


My Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of forwarding to you two 
original documents respecting Dr. Francis Cheynell. Cheynell was 
appointed rector of Petworth, Sussex, on the breaking out of the great 


rebellion, and has become better known by his ill-treatment of Chil- 
lingworth, than by any other act of his life; he having refused to 
administer to that eminent writer, when on his death-bed, the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, and pursued his rancour to the grave of him 
whom he had thus injured. 

The following is an exact copy of a memorandum written in the 
year 1699, by the Rev. Robert Middleton, on the fly-leaf of-a quarto 
volume, preserved in the library of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The book is entitled, 

Mr. Cuitiincwortn’s Boox; called the Religion of Protestants, a Safe Way 


to Salvation, made more generally useful by omitting personal contests, but 
inserting whatsoever concerns the common cause of Protestants, or defends the 


Church of England. London, 1687. 


This Mr. Middleton was of Cuckfield, Sussex, and brother-in-law of 
Dr. Simon Patrick, bishop of Ely. He married Mary, daughter of 
H. Patrick of Gainsborough. We find by the minutes of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, August 13, 1713, that “ he left his 
library to Sir John Philips, Mr. Shute, and Mr. Henry Hoare, in trust 
for the Society, in case Symon Patrick, an infant grandchild of the 
late Bishop Patrick should not take orders, when he came of age, or in 
case he should die before.” 

The following minutes occur at subsequent periods. 

“1714, Nov. 11. Mr. Middleton’s library is at Ely House.* A perfect 
Catalogue to be made. 





* The Bishop of Ely’s palace in Holborn, on the site of which Ely-place now 
stands. Ely-house was pulled down in 1772, : 
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’ ©1731, Nov. 30. Mr. Middleton’s, of Cuckfield, library, removed from Ely 
House to the Society's house in Bartlett’s Buildings.” 


Mr. Middleton writes thus with his own hand, respecting Chilling- 
worth :— 


“This Authour was imprisoned in Arundel Castle in the time of the warres 
(being of the king’s side,) and there contracting some disease or ilness, he was 
let out, and went to Chichester, where he fell sick of a violent fevour (occa- 
sioned ’tis like by his imprisonment, and his ilness that begun then) and dyed. 
During his sickness there he sent for Dr. Cheynell, a Presbyterian Minister 
that then bore great sway in Chichester and the parts adjacent, being then or 
after Minister of the Great Living of Petworth; who being come to him was 
desired by the said Authour to administer the Sacrament to him, as looking on 
him to be then the fittest to do it, as having been episcopally ordained. But Dr. 
Cheynell required of him, as a condition of his receiving the Sacrament from 
him, the renunciation of some Socinian errours (as he was pleased to call them) 
in this his excellent Book, which he refusing to do, as not being conscious of any 
such, but declaring that he had written it with great deliberation (and so taken 
great care to avoid all such or any other errours in writing it) the said Doctour 
most unchristianly denyed him the communion. Yea, and as if this were not 
unchristian and uncharitable enough, he at his buryal threw in one of these his 
excellent Books with this execration on it, or some such like—Lett this Book 
be buryed with him, and rise up in judgment against him! This a Residentiary 
or two, and also some Prebendaries of that church, told me, when I was there 
in May 1691. I had heard somewhat of it before. 

‘‘ Some reflection on the deportment of the said Doctour towards this famous 
Authour was made in his marble Monument or Epitaph on the wall in one of 
the great cloysters at Chichester, where he lyes buryed ; for the sake of which 
the lower part of it, where the reflection is, has been for many years broken 
down; which was done, asis said, by the Doctour’s son getting into the cloysters 
some time by night, and doing it in all likelyhood with a pick-axe. To show 
that there was such a reflection in the said epitaph, there is to be seen the 
better part of Dr. Cheynell’s name, and the character of THeoLocaster putt upon 
him, the rest being obliterated. Only there remains so much in the broken 
part of it as to shew, that the monument was sett up by one Bury, a little after 
the return of King Charles the Second, he being then Canon of the Church, and 
Mr. Chillingworth’s friend. 

“The Epitaph on Master Chillingworth’s Monument, as ’tis now to be seen in 
the cloysters of the cathedral church of Chichester :— 


‘ Virtuti Sacrum’ 

Spe certissima resurrectionis, 
Hic reducem expectat animam 
Gulielmus Chillingworth 
S.T.P. 


Oxonii natus et educatus, 

Collegii sanctz Trinitatis olim Socius, decus, et gloria, 
Omni literarum genere celeberrimus, 
Ecclesiz Anglican adversus Romano-Catholicam 
Propugnator invictissimus, 

Ecclesize Sarisburiensis precentor dignissimus. 


“Thus far the epitaph is whole. And since the lower part is broken and 
defaced, some of the Residentiaries there, but especially the chaunter Mr. 
Patrick of the Charter-house (that putt out Mr. Chillingworth’s book in this 
size or form, with additions) some years since undertook to procure a new 
monument, intending to alter the latter part of the epitaph (which is now done) 
by adding after the words Precentor dignissimus these following :— 





* A Pres- 
byterian or 
Indepen- 
dent mini- 
ster in the 
time of the 
wars, 
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‘Sepultus Januarii 25'° 1643 
Sub hoc marmore conditur 
Nec sentit damna sepulchri. 


“ All that was putt in at first complaining of the ill carriage of one Dr. Chey- 
nell* towards him on his sick-bed, and at his buryal, and that reflected on the 
said Doctor as a Theologaster being left out. 

“This Memorandum, writtin the year 1699, after my return from Chichester, 
some time in October by me, Rob. Myddleton.” 


The next paper, which I bring to the notice of your readers, is an 
extract from the Register of Baptisms, solemnized in the parish church 
of Petworth. This appears to be in Cheynell’s own handwriting. 


“ Grace, the daughter of Francis and Grace Cheynell, was upon the 18th of 
November 1646, about 12 of the clock at night brought into the world, and 
upon the 22nd of the same month incorporated into the visible church of 
Christ by holy baptisme. 

“ Franciscus CHEYNELL pro re natd symbolum subsertum exaravit, animam- 
que transcripsit. 

“ He who presents his child to be baptised, ought to be acquainted with 
the articles of the Christian faith and make a solemne acknowledgment of 
them. 

“ The Lords and Commons (assembled in the Parliament of England at West- 
minster) upon weighty considerations have on the 20th day of October 1645 
ordained, that all persons shall be kept back from the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper for their ignorance, who have not a competent measure of understand- 
ing concerning the matters contained in the articles following. 

“* Now it is requisite, that not only he, who is admitted to the Lord’s Supper, 
but he also, who in the presence of God and the congregation, undertakes to 
train up his child (which he tenders to be baptised) in the Christian faith, 
should confesse and acknowledg 

“1. That there is a God. 2. That there is but one ever living and true 
God, maker of Heaven and Earth, and Governour of all things. - 3. That 
this only true God is the God whom we worship. 4. That this God is 
but one, yet three distinct persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, all 
equally God. 5. That God created man after his own image in knowledge, 
righteousnesse, and true holinesse. 6. That by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned. 7. That thereby they are all dead in trespasses and sins, and 
are by nature the children of wrath, and so lyable to eternall death, the 
wages of every sinne. 8. That there is but one Mediatour between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus, who is also over all God blessed for ever, neither 
is there salvation in any other; that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the Virgin Mary; that he died upon the crosse to save his people from 
their sins; that he rose again the third day from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
sits at the right hand of God, and makes continuall intercession for us, of 
whose fullnesse we receive all grace necessary to salvation. 9. That Christ and 
his benefits are applyed only by faith. 10. That faith is the gift of God, and 
that we have it not of ourselves, but it is wrought in us by the word and spirit 
of God. 11. That faith is that grace whereby we believe, and trust in Christ 
for remission of sins, and life everlasting according to the promise of the Gospel. 
12. That whosoever believes not on the Son of God, shall not see life, but shall 
perish eternally. 13. That they who truly repent of their sins doe see them, 
sorrow for them, and turn from them to the Lord, and that except men repent 
they shall surely perish. 14. That a godly life is conscionably ordered ac- 
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cording to the word of God in holinesse and righteousnesse, without which 
no man shall see God. 15. That the sacraments are seales of covenant of 
grace in the bloud of Christ; that the sacraments of the New Testament are 
baptisme, and the Lord’s Supper; that the outward elements in the Lord’s 
Supper are bread and wine, and doe signify the body and bloud of Christ cru- 
cifyed, which the worthy receiver by faith doth partake of in this sacrament of 
the Supper, which Christ hath likewise ordained for a remembrance of his 
death; that whosoever eates and drinks unworthily is guilty of the body and 
bloud of the Lord; and therefore that every one is to examine himself, lest he 
eate and drink iudgment to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body. 16. That 
the soules of the faithful after death doe immediately live with Christ in bles- 
sednesse, and that the soules of the wicked doe immediately goe into hell tor- 
ments. 17. That there shall be a resurrection of the bodyes both of the iust 
and uniust at the last day, at which time all shall appeare before the iudgment 
seat of Christ, to receive according to what they have done in the body, whether 
it be good, or evill. 18. And that the righteous shall goe into life eternall, 
and the wicked into everlasting punishment. 

“The due consideration of these weighty truths, and my earnest desire to 
dedicate this my child to God, that it may receive his blessing under seale in 
holy baptisme, hath moved me to subscribe the Articles above-written, to shew 
that I believe them ; and I doe here solemnly promise, that if God give mee and 
this child life and health, to instruct this child (as soon as it shall be capable of 
instruction) in the knowledg, and persuade or exhort it to the beliefe of the 
foresayd Articles; And my wife (as heire of the same grace with myselfe) hath 
in the presence of credible witnesses subscribed her name, which is all that can 
be expected of one in her condition: and I (that 1 may be an example to you) 
doe, in the presence of this congregation, subscribe mine own name with mine 


own hand. 
Francis Cueynett and Grace CHeyne.t, 


Tuomas Penrotp, J. WuitHeap, 
Henry H. Biunpet. Ricuarp Pince. 


I am indebted to the kindness of the Clergyman of Petworth, in 
allowing the above extract to be made. 
I am dear Sir, yours truly, 
Tuomas B. Murray. 
London, October 20, 1840. 
—~— 


A NEW VERSION AND ANCIENT INTERPRETATION OF THE 
XVIIItu OF ISAIAH. 
(Concluded from page 614.) 

Our next object of inquiry will be concerning the inhabitants of the 
Tziltzal country. Isaiah speaks of them as a people of nautical habits ; 
perhaps a fluviatile rather than a sea-faring race, though they come 
from a land 

“¢ That sendeth ambassadors by the sea, (0°, the “ great river’’) 
Even in vessels of bulrushes.”’ 
Instead of ory, ** messengers,” the Seventy despatch énpa, * pledges ;” 
and for our x2>%, “ vessels of bulrushes,” they substitute “letters of 
papyrus,”—as if they had seen in their original copy, “ instruments” 
drawn out on “ paper!” Yet it is not quite clear that Isaiah’s oi is 
the paper plant. It is a generic term, common to the whole family 
of rushes. Any large water-weed of that order would fall under this 
denomination: so, according to Theophrastus, the sar (ay&pr or) 
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sari, was “an Egyptian rush, not unlike the papyrus;”* but the 
modern Copts apply the term to a numerous variety of flags and rushes.+ 
In the Mishna it is a mere rush; and the French rabbi, Solomon, trans- 
lates it jonc.{ Among Mediterranean sailors the Cornish gubman and 
French gouémon, floating sea-wrack, is also called san. We may there- 
fore humbly suggest that every tippling weed is not Lucan’s “ bibula 
papyrus,” iv. 136; and that consequently the Seventy might have 
mistaken Isaiah’s 22% for what they are not—‘ instructions on paper.” 
Authority is wanting for so unusual an acceptation of > (utensil, stuff, 
instrument, weapon.) And, with regard to the paper flotilla, we con- 
fess that this is the only biblical instance wherein % is compelled to 
chime in with the French vaisseau, English vessel, and Jerome’s “ vas 
papyri,” as ship or boat. Might not the ‘* Messengers” dwindle (falling 
from their lofty station) into those crockery-ware traders of the olden 
time, whose successors are still seen floating down the Nile, xn, 
“‘ with drinking vessels” or water-jars, tiers of which buoy up their 
palm or rush-rafts “on the face of the waters?” Where the ground 
we tread upon is mostly conjectural, it might be presumptuous to de- 
cide; yet, though x23 be the benoni, or present participle of x22, to 
drink, it is clear that boats, “‘ vessels of bulrushes,’’ would have suited 
extraordinary chargés d'affaires better than rafts. According to the 
raft hypothesis, x24, however, are not jars that drink, but drinking 
jars, or jars for #227, him who drinks ; and as the jar-trade was one of 
the favourite pursuits of a colony of Joktanites in the land of the gad- 
flies, that is, the ]and on the shores of the Astaboras, their rush-rafts 
are probably the prophet’s x22. 


A. E. 

Go, ye swift messengers, 
to a nation scattered and 
peeled,* to a people terri- 
ble from their beginning 
hitherto; a nation meted 
out and trodden down,t 
whose land the rivers 
have spoiled. 

* Outspread and polished. 

+ That meteth out and tread- 
eth down; or of line line, and 
treading under foot. 

It Despise. 


The variations in these three versions are striking. 


Sept. 

For swift messengers 
shall go to a gigantic na- 
tion, and a strange and 
terrible people. Who is 
beyond it? A nation hope- 
less and trodden down. 
Now shall the country 
(bordering on) all the ri- 
vers of the land be inha- 
bited like an inhabited 
country. 


Vulg. 

Ite angeli veloces ad 
gentem convulsam et dila- 
ceratam ; ad populum ter- 
ribilem, postquam non est 
alius ; ad gentem expec- 
tantem et conculcatam, 
cujus diripuerunt flumina 
terram ejus, 


Most com- 


mentators, at least, agree on one point, namely, that the “ swift mes- 
sengers” were delegates from the same maritime or fluviatile nation, 
whose “ messengers,” many years after, ‘‘ went forth” from the Lord 
“in ships, to make the careless Ethiopians afraid,” Ezek. xxx. 9. 

Yet, whether from the difficulty of ascertaining what was Isaiah’s 
precise object, or from imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew idiom, con- 
jectures of every hue have been indulged in on other parts of this pro- 
phetical disclosure. 

Translators represent the people who receive the message as “ scattered 
and peeled,” or “ outspread and polished,” or “ gigantic and strange, 





* Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. iv. 9. + Jablonsky’s Pantheon, iii. 125—127. 
t Salomon in Fxod. ii. 3. : 
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or “plucked and torn.” The Seventy ask, ‘‘ Who is beyond it?” Ac- 
cording to the Vulgate, it is ‘‘ a terrible” race, and “* beyond it there is 
no other.” Here the sentence assumes an affirmative, there an interro- 
gatory form. In our English Bible the people is “terrible from” its 
“ beginning hitherto.” Our ‘ meted and trodden-down nation” is a 
“ hopeless” one in the Greek, an “ expecting” one in the Latin ,eccle- 
siastical copies! Nay, “ the rivers” which in the latter “ have spoiled 
the land” are in the former the subjects of a colonial prophecy ; since 
‘all the country (bordering on) them is to be inhabited.” 

Let us then diffidently endeavour to find our way through the thorns 

and brambles of this intricate labyrinth. 
opt Pop "1 
4.E. A nation scattered and peeled. 
Sept. “Edvos wetéwpov nad tévov. 
Vulg. Gentem convulsam et dilaceratam. 

As Jt, the participle pual, or, according to some, the passive kal, 
of yu, is one of the most plastic and ductile expressions in the Hebrew 
language, an attempt to ascertain its meaning here will be taken in good 
part. Its primary meaning is to seize, or lay hold of. Apply it to 
matter, and it stretches, draws out, hardens, strengthens, and scatters it. 
Apply it to time, and it denotes long duration. It plucks the hair ; 
takes possession of an inheritance; bends a bow; blows a horn; wields 
the sceptre; and snatches away the mighty. 

Nor is ojin, polished, or made smooth, an epithet easily disposed of. 
Ezekiel’s awful description of the sword prepared for slaughter might 
be consulted with advantage. It was not only “sharpened,” m7, but 
“burnished,” 37>, “ that it might glitter,” (lampeggiare, Ital.);” o&vvov 
drwe yévy cic oriAPworv, xxi. 15. (Alex. 10.) 

To “arden is, nevertheless, the primary meaning of the Syriac 
and Gesenius seems to prefer the Arabic signification of ‘‘ fortis, vali- 
dus, strenuus ;” so that Jw 2 would be “ a valiant nation.” Daniel, 
however, uses the participle ty in the sense of plucked out; and it is 
not unlikely that both terms in this clause of Isaiah’s little poem had 
a cosmetic import. We have Jerome’s authority for convellere in the 
first instance, and Ezekiel’s in the second (xxix. 18, “‘ Every shoulder 
is bald, or smoothed’’) for the kindred acceptation of peeled or polished. 
We therefore formerly hazarded the following translation— 

‘* A people plucked and smoothed,” or “ painted.” 


For wy and vx are nothing more than dialectic variations of the 
verb to smooth, spread over, anoint, or paint, in Syriac J\%. And 
Pliny will have it that the custom of ruddling the gods of the west with 
an ointment of vermilion (cinnabar or miltos) came from “ beyond the 
rivers of Cush.” In his time, the Roman Jupiter only received a circular 
patch of the sacred pomatum (or rouge) on triumphal occasions; but 
“Ethiopian grandees” painted themselves red from tip to toe, be- 
cause—“ their gods were of that colour.” * We learn from Herodotus, 





* “Enumerat authores Verrius quibus credcre sit necesse Jovis ipsius simulacri 
faciem diebus festis minio illini solitum, triumphantumque corpora; sic Camillum 
triumphasse .. . . et hodié id expeti constat Zthiopum populis, totosque 2o tingi por- 
ceres, huneque ibi Deorum simulachris colorem esse.” Thus Verrius and Pliny give the 
lie to the Castillan proverb—* Sobre NEGRO no hay tintura”—black won't dye. 
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that Ethiopian corpses were embellished with a coating of painted 
plaster, so as to resemble the living, iii. 24. [Indeed the word has 
passed into other Janguages ; for Homer mentions the pad@a with which 
his countrymen smeared their ships, and both this and piAroc resemble 
the Syriac root ; whence Jeremiah’s 079, xiii. 9, mortar, and the Italian 
malta, mire. |* 

But there are stronger reasons than these in favour of Doederlein’s 
hypothesis that the 72> ‘2 were a diminutive and bandy-legged race. 
‘* Mihi,” says this commentator, “ alim suspicio suborta, annon possit 
verti gens distorta cruribus. Grecis quidem ¢éteorpappévoe sunt qui 
pedes habent incurvos.”}+ He then refers to Pausanias’s description 
of the ark of Cypselus, in which zatdec dtaorpappévor rodag are noticed. 
That these little crook-legged fellows, the pigmies, have often been 
confounded with a formidable tribe of Joktanites who occupied the 
land of the Tziltzal flies, and whose principal occupation seems to have 
consisted in floating down the Astaboras and the Nile with xin, 
drinking-jars, under their palm or rush-rafts, can scarcely be disputed. 
Nonnosus, a voyager whose testimony Photius alleges, had met with 
them between the Homerites and the Auxumite.{ They are the Pigmy 
Nubians of Hesychius.§ As the black soil which hatches our gad-fly 
reaches “ from the mountains of Abyssinia northward to the confluence 
of the Nile and Astaboras,”|| it is no wonder that the learned Samuel 
Bochart should have settled Aristotle’s pigmies on the banks of the 
latter stream. This view is confirmed by the’grotesque ornaments of 
an ancient vase. Here we see the little crook-legged Nubians floating 
on a raft buoyed up with tiers of drinking-jars. 

We are aware of the objections to which this rendering of the term 
y222 might expose us. Indeed, at one time, they were ourown. The 
MAHI, or “cubit-boys,” against whom the crane’s auxiliary, Sir 
Thomas Brown, like another Hercules, once solemnly fought so suc- 
cessful a battle, were but picturesque emblems of the overflowing of 
the great river. ‘They were merely the sixteen cubits of the Nile’s 
prosperous elevation—“ the sixteen Troglodyte little men, who catch 
crocodiles, and play childish pranks round good old father Nilus in 
Philotratus’s Book of Images.”** Some might ask what is there so 
“ terrible” in a (‘J372, mardach,t+{ or) mannikin? But the Jewish allies 
on the Astaboras, notwithstanding the acknowledged brevity of their 





* Analogous terms will be found in the medieval dialects of southern Europe: 
such are, for instance, O. French main, clay, cement, marn ; and that puzzling term 
invariably denoting the salt pastures of diminutive grass, or sea-border land, in the 
Norman isles, MELL and MIELLE. Smooth, slippery, bald, soft, wet, miry, filthy; 
stains, spots; are, in general grammar, expressed by the same term. Moall is the 
geographical Bas-Breton equivalent for bald, and MELL or MIELLE might be com- 
pared to the Hebrew*™79. The Irish Millie, marred or spoiled, and sat, fiithy, 
Yecall the Greek widros and Lat. Sal, 

+ Doederlein in Is, xviii. apud Rosenmulleri Schol. in Vet. Test. viii. 598. 

t Nonnos. apud Photium. Tmem. 3. § Apud Bochart. Geogr. Sacr. col.225. 

|| Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia. 

{ Nili nomine Astaboram intellige, quem plerique veteres Nili ramum esse credi- 
derunt. Bochart in Aristot. Hist. Anim. viii. 12. : 

** Jablonsky. Panth. Egypt. iv. 1, 17. 

tt For MorpeEcalr seems to have been the Persian nickname of queen Esther's 
LITTLE uncle. 
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stature, were any thing but literal pigmies; and small dimensions are 
by no means incompatible with every attribute of human excellence. 
TNT NITTO 
A. E. From their beginning hitherto. 
Vulg. Beyond whom there is no other. 
Sept. Who is beyond it? 


The English translators, like Rabbi Solomon, apply 7x™ to duration, 
not to situation.* The Seventy and Vulgate overlook the notion of 
time, and prefer that of geographical extent. Might we not read— 


‘* A terrible people 
From hence and beyond,” 


that is, near and far, at home and abroad? Jerome seems to have 
copied from a text which had xm yo myn px; and the interrogatory term 
in the Greek might be explained by reading [7] xs. Preeter 
hunc nulla non [est?] We refer to a nearly parallel instance, 1 Sam. 
xx. 37: myo yoo "zo Nt, (“Is not,” or) “ Behold the arrow (is) far 
beyond thee (?) !”—literally, “‘ from thee, and beyond” thee. 

‘* A people of measuring lines, 


And of trampling under feet, 
Whose land the rivers have subdued.” 


Though inclined to adopt the agricultural exposition of this triplet, 
it is not our wish to exclude the figurative adaptations involved in the 
literal and primary sense. River borderers, whom a yearly deluge 
compelled to restore their landmarks, by means of ‘ measuring lines,” 
or grammiko-metry, and who “ sowed their bread upon the waters,” 
trampling it afterwards under their feet, are also represented as “ a ter- 
rible people.” They had often measured their captives with “ the line 
of destruction ;”’ and the just penalty of their atrocities would have 
been a fresh invasion by the Assyrian tyrant of tyrants. Rabbi Solo- 
mon of Lunel explains yp by ma mm ; and piously observes, that 
“ because of the people’s iniquity, God took vengeance (upon them), 
measure for measure.’ 't 

We have thus made a feeble effort to diminish the philological diffi- 
culties which arrest, at every step, the modest reader of this beautiful 
little portion of Isaiah’s inspired volume. A word on its probable topic 
will now be expected. But our intention is simply to confirm the early 
protestant belief that its argument was “ THE COALITION OF THE KINGS 
or Eeyrt AND Erniorta AGAINST SENNACHERIB.” 

Isaiah, rapt in a vision, sees ‘‘ Tirhaka,” summoned by the fluviatile 
messengers whom he so well describes, and who have made him “ afraid,” 
“ marching at the head of an immense army, to the relief of his Egyp- 
tian ally. Tirhaka is resolved at once to cross the desert, and so to 
fall directly upon the Assyrians. Sennacherib, disturbed at the news, 
leaves Pelusiam.”§ ‘* And God sent a pestilential distemper upon 





* Solomon says—‘“ Ab eo die quo electus est ut sit populus, et deinceps.” Ed. 
Breithaupt, iii. 114. 

+ Irenzus puzzled his Greek fancy for an explanation of the Gnostic Syrian for- 
mula of baptism or redemption 37777: it is line upon line, or the sacred perpendi- 
cular T (qn), the sign of immortality !—See Father Nicol. Caussin on Horapoler, p. 183. 

$ Ibid. Josephus. 
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his army, and a hundred and fourscore and five thousand, with their 
captains and generals, were destroyed. So THE KING FLED WITH 
THE REST OF HIS FORCES TO HIS OWN KINGDOM, AND TO HIS CITY 
NINEVEH.” * 
All this—and no more than this—we think we distinctly read in 
** the volume of the book.” In verses 4, 5, 6, the mode of execution 
is explained. ‘‘ Like a white heat dazzling with splendour, like a dewy 
cloud in the midst of harvest,” Jehovah “ keeps still, and looks on in 
H!s STATION.” But God, in the very next poem, “ rideth upon a swift 
cloud.” These appearances are but the Simoom in embryo, the ordinary 
forerunners of the Demon of the South’s arrival. It is Aso, the Ethio- 
pian Queen—our Silurian Cruel Black Fate, or Death—the Deity 
“tanned with Lthiopian suns” of Arnobius, and Valerius Flaccus’s 
“ Nocti concolor alas 
Nimborum cum prole Notus.”’+ 
It is the evil faculty personified in the gad-fly, Tz1L-TzAL and BAAL- 
zeBuB. It is the discordant and infernal type of the ‘‘ winged tTz1L- 
TZAL,” or sistrum, though sometimes figured as a cat, a griffin, anda 
harpy. “ And the Lord Jehovah shall blow the trumpet, and shall go 
with yon mw, whirlwinds of the south !” Zech. ix.4. Hence the signals 
of slaughter—rTHE ENSIGN and THE TRUMPET: 
** As soon as THE ENSIGN is lifted up on the mountains, look on! 
As soon as THE TRUMPET is blown, hear ye!” 
But the period of the Typhonian fiend’s manifestation is May; and 
this is the time of the year alluded to by the prophet. 
“ Before the harvest, when the bud is perfect, 
And the flower shall have become a sour grape, 
He shall both cut off the branches with pruning hooks, 
And take away (or cut off) the stems.’ 
*‘ Radices vitium,” or “ plants de vigne,” adds the French rabbi 
whom we so often consult ; ‘as if the prophet had said, ; 
** HE SHALL SLAY KINGS AND PRINCES AND RULERS, 
AND DESTROY GoG’s AUXILIARY TROOPS !” f 
We may then naturally conclude with the inference, that ‘* when the 
fowls of the mountains and the beasts of the earth” had “ summered and 
wintered” over the dead heaps of these Assyrian scorners, “ the crook- 
legged and painted people,” who were “ terrible near and far”"—Egypt 
and Judah’s ancient allies—‘ brought a present unto the Lord of hosts, 
to the place of the name of the Lord of hosts—the Mount Zion.’’$ 


—~>— 


ON SAINTS’-DAY SERVICES. 

Srr,—In your Number for August, T. M. applies for information 
relative to the observance of the saints’-day services falling upon a 
Sunday. In his inquiry, he is desirous to know whether, “ if there is 
no actual rule in the Prayer Book to guide us in this case, there may 
not be some ancient custom of the Church, which may have almost the 
force of a rule?” 





® Berosus apud Josephum. + Argonaut.i.11. | +~ Solomon Lun. in Isa. xvii 
§ Errat. p. 614, last line but one: for “ between,” read “ beyond.” 
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The following is from the Rom. Missal, which I remember to have 
seen some years ago, and which will furnish your correspondent indi- 
vidually, as well as the clergy generally, with an useful direction and 
obvious rule. 

Sundays, the services for which take place of that for any festival 
occurring on the same day :—First Sunday in Advent, first Sunday in 
Lent, Palm Sunday, Easter day, Whitsunday, Trinity Sunday. 

Festivals which supersede any Sunday not in the foregoing list :— 
Epiphany, St. Philip and St. James, (May Ist,) St. John the Baptist, 
(June 24,) St. Peter, (June 29,) Nativity, (Dec. 25.) 

Sundays which supersede that of any festival not in the above list: 
—2d, 3d, 4th in Advent ; Septuagesima, Sexagesima, Quinquagesima 
Sundays; 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th Sundays in Lent. 

From this classification the following rule is observable :—From 
Advent to Christmas, and from Septuagesima to Easter (inclusive), 
and on Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday, the Sunday service takes 
precedence of the festival ; at all other times, the festival takes prece- 
dence of the Sunday. 


ConsEQUENCES OF THIS RULE. 


St. Matthias, (February 24,) the Annunciation, (March 25,) St. 
Andrew, (Nov. 30,) St. Thomas, (Dec. 21,) always yield to the Sun- 
day; the two former always falling between Septuagesima and Easter 
Sundays; the two latter, in Advent. 

Some Festivals will, in some years, give precedence ; in others, yield 
to the- Sunday. Thus, the Conversion of St. Paul, and the Purifica- 
tion, may happen on Septuagesima or Sexagesima Sunday, in which 
case, the Sunday precedes; or they may fall on a Sunday after Epi- 
phany, in which case the Sunday gives way. 

The Annunciation may happen in Passion Week, or that of St. Mark 
fall on Easter Monday or Tuesday, or St. Barnabas on Monday or 
Tuesday in Whitsun week. In all these cases, the saints’ day ought 
to give way. 

Flintshire. J. H. 

—~>—_ 


CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Epitor,—No reflecting churchman can be attentive to the 
repeated appeals that are made to him on behalf of different church 
objects, without being satisfied of the propriety and importance of their 
various claims, and of the necessity of union among churchmen, in 
order that those claims may be adequately met. The cry of more 
churches, more ministers, more schools, more Bibles and books, more 
missionaries, is resounding from every quarter; and though individuals 
among us may have contributed according to their power (perhaps 
beyond their power) to the different institutions which are ministering 
to the Church’s wants, yet still, comparatively speaking, little has 
hitherto been done, and much, very much indeed, remains to be accom- 
plished. Among the different wants of the Church, it is extremely 
difficult to single out and determine which class has a prior claim to 
relief; if, indeed, any christian could wish to see one class relieved, 
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and others, as numerous and as pressing, disregarded. But all diffi- 
culty is at once removed, if we admit (as no sensible man can refuse 
to do) that church-building, national education, the diffusion of christian 
knowledge, the provision of additional curates, and the propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts, should proceed simultaneously. Indeed, it 
is impossible that one object can be prosecuted irrespectively of the 
others : they are all so mutually dependent, that they must be carried 
on together, or each separate effort will fail of its proper effect. 

It was this consideration which gave rise to the establishment of 
church-society funds, by contributing to which, the humblest member 
of the Church, however limited in circumstances, may do his part 
towards inspecting and building up individual Christians, and towards 
the enlargement of the church of Christ. 1 read in your last number 
the affecting remarks of B.C. R. on the religious destitution of New 
South Wales, and have also perused the appeal of the Bishop of Nova 
Scotia to “ all the members of the Church,” on behalf of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. No one can doubt the seasonableness 
of those appeals, and the duty of promptly and liberally responding to 
them. But yet we must work at home, as well as abroad. Your last 
number also states that “the funds of the Additional Curates Society 
are all appropriated, and that since April thirty fresh incumbents have 
applied for assistance, and only four have been enabled to receive it.” 
Pitiable also is the state of our towns and villages, in respect of church 
room ; and as regards the education of the poor in the principles of the 
Church of England, no object can possibly be of greater importance 
than that, especially at the present moment. Under all circumstances, 
therefore, what had better be done? I would say, unhesitatingly, 
Establish without delay an efficient church-society fund in every parish. 
Nothing can be easier; nothing, I believe, is so likely to work pros- 
perously. The good examples set at Windsor, Stamford Hill, Hackney, 
Barking, and various other places, should be universally followed. The 
fund should embrace the Church’s accredited societies for Building and 
Enlarging Churches, Promoting Christian Knowledge, Providing Acdi- 
tional Curates, Promoting National Education, and Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and, upon principle, it should embrace those 
only; it should be placed under the direction of the minister of the 
parish, and of course under the patronage of the bishop of the diocese ; 
to it all churchmen should be invited to contribute,—high and low, 
master and servant, should be encouraged to give as they are able; 
nothing should be done through strife or vain-glory, but individual and 
combined efforts should be made quietly and soberly, in humble prayer 
and faith and love, in view to the glory of God, the edification of his 
church, and the increase of his kingdom. Thus might each man per- 
form his part in the great work in which the church is engaged, and in 
which, as a living member of her body, it is his duty to join. Acting 
from proper motives, and in his proper place, the Divine blessing would 
rest upon his labours; and in watering others, he would be watered 


also himself. 
Aug. 11, 1840. pF 
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ON THE REJECTION OF THE POPE'S SUPREMACY. 


Sir,—In reference to some statements contained in your review of 
Mr. Palmer’s letter to Dr. Wiseman, permit me to say, that I doubt 
the prudence of bringing the rejection of the Pope’s supremacy by 
Henry VIII. so prominently forward in the controversy between the 
churches. If the rejection of that supremacy after it had been recog- 
nised for so many centuries tended to break the unity of the church, 
surely it was incumbent upon us to show that the step was one of abso- 
lute necessity. It was not sufficient for us to say to the Pope, “ you 
had originally no good title to this supremacy, and therefore we will now 
throw it off, not because we can show that it does us any harm, but 
because such is our pleasure.” We know very well that, if the Pope 
would have sanctioned Henry’s divorce from Catharine of Arragon, he 
would never have thrown off the Pope’s supremacy. I must, therefore, 
think that the corruptions of doctrine, which that supremacy was the 
instrument of forcing upon the people of this land, afford the true justi- 
fication of its rejection. Our ancestors would have done well never to 
admit it; but having admitted it, they were bound to show good cause 
for rejecting it, and thereby incurring the manifest risk of dividing the 
Church of Christ. 

There is evidently on the part of some persons a yearning towards 
a reunion with the Roman Pontiff as the spiritual head of the church, 
and a disposition to reject the royal supremacy. But I cannot find, 
either in Scripture or in the early history of Christianity, any ground 
whatever for supposing that the appointment of a visible head on earth 
was designed to be the means of maintaining the union between the 
different members of the Catholic church ; and I know that grievous 
mischiefs have flowed from the assumption of such a headship by the 
Bishop of Rome. A. B 

Qe 


ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND REVENUES BILL. 


Return to an Address of the Honourable the House of Commons, 
dated July 20, 1840, of the several Canonries, Prebends, Dignitaries, 
and other Offices now vacant in the several Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches in England and Wales, and of any other Preferment which, 
under the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, it is proposed to 


suppress. 
CANONRIES AND PREBENDS RESIDENTIARY. 


Stall 5th (a),in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury, vacated 

February 28, 1835 + ae 644 0 5 
Stall 10th, in the same Cathedral Church, Sept. 17, ‘1838. "B76 5 
Sub-Deanery and Office of Canon Residentiary in the Cathedral 

Church of Exeter, July 31, 1838 . 000 
Stall, in the Spon s Free Chapel of St. George, Windsor, J uly 16, 

1835 . . 8,920 12 10 
Stall in the same Free Chapel, Jan. 28, 1840. ° ° 000 
Stall 5th, in the Cathedral Church of Hereford, Aug. 24, ‘1839. 177 4 3 
Stall in the Cathedral Church of Lichfield, J uly 1, 1838 . - 84 00 
Stall in the Cathedral Church of Norwich, "June 17, 1836. . 2,129 12 6 
Stall 5th, in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough, Oct. 9, 1836. 1,107 8 3 
Stall 4th, in the same Cathedral, April 3, 1838 :” i% . 837 211 

VOL. XXII. NO, XI. 4s 


er os received, 
& 4 
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Amount Received, 


4, «@ 
Stall in the Cathedral Church of Rochester, Jan. 28, 1840. - 293 14 
Stall in the Cathedral Church of Wells, Aug: 21, 1839 ° 0 
Stall (b) in the Collegiate Church of Westminster, Feb. 7,1836. 873 
Stall (c) in the same Collegiate Church, March 31, 1836. - 2,952 
Stall (d) in the same Collegiate Church, Aug. 17,1836. . . 2,459 
Stall in the same Collegiate Church, July 24,1837 . + « 3,823 
Stall in the Cathedral Church of Winchester, April 16, 1840 . 0 
Stall in the Cathedral Church of Worcester, March 25,1839 . 459 
CHANCELLORSHIPS. 

The Chancellorship of the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. (See 

the Prebend of Llanufydd, in the same Cathedral Church) 

August 9, 1837 
The Chancellorship of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul sLondon, 

September 28, 1839 


womonvlon® 


PRZECENTORSHIPS. 

The pena of the Cathedral Church of Bangor, March 31, 
183 

The aie, of the Cathedral Church of Brecon and Pre- 
bend of Llanfynydd, March 20, 1835 .  . 

The Precentorship of the Cathedral Church of Exeter, ‘August 1, 
1839 . 

The Preecentorship of the Cathedral Church of Wells, March 20, 
1835 . wi: ia 


PREBENDS NOT RESIDENTIARY. 
A Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Exeter, Feb. 7, 1836 
In the Cathedral Church of Wells :— 
Compton Dundon, December, 1836. 
Hazlebere, ditto, February 17, 1839 
Litton, ditto, March 20, 1835 
Wanstrow, ditto, November 15, 1837 
Wedmore, 5th, ditto, October 17, 1836 
SINECURE RECTORIES. 
The Sinecure Rectory of Ashbury, in the Diocese of meetin 
vacated September 13, 1835 ‘ ‘ 
—@—— 
ON THE ABUSES OF PHRENOLOGY. 

Sir,—At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, about a fortnight ago, in a very 
popular exhibition, called the ‘ Polytechnic,” I saw, among other 
phrenological specimens, a cast of the head of a person executed for 
murder, with a ticket affixed to it, on which was this inscription, 

**No. 36. Steventon, 
Executed at Shrewsbury for murder. 
To what extent are individuals so organized accountable ?” 

On this principle, who is accountable? for what action or course of 
conduct may not equally be referred to organization? How strangely 
do men suffer the love of a system to lead them away, not only from 
Scripture, but even from common sense! It is a serious evil, however, 

that such miserable fatalism should be obtruded upon the public, in a 
place where people are little likely to be upon their guard. Can the 
members of the committee (and there are members whose names convey 
a high sanction) be aware of what is put forth under their authority ! 

August 11, 1840. Cc. C. 
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ON THE MODE OF ORDERING THE LORD'S TABLE. 


Sir,—The following extract from the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, 
anno 1551 (Sparrow’s Col. p. 84), attracted my attention in another 
publication, and as I have not yet seen any answer to it, I should be 
glad to see it transferred to your pages. 

And that the holy table in every church be decently made, and set in the 
place where the altar stood, and there commonly covered as thereto belongeth, 
and as shall be appointed by the visitors, and so to stand, saving when the com- 
munion of the Sacrament is to be distributed ; at which time the same shall be 
so placed in good sort within the chancel, as whereby the minister may be more 
convenlentig heael of the communicants in his prayer and ministration, and the 
communicants also more conveniently, and in more mumber communicate with 
the said minister. And after the communion done, from time to time, the same 
holy table to be placed where it stood before. 

I am not in the habit of attaching much importance to forms and 
ceremonies for which we have no direct and positive authority ; and 
provided such matters are conducted decently and in order, I should not 
myself be disposed to alter existing practices, which from habit are be- 
come familiar, even for what I might consider an improvement ; never- 
theless, as the mode of ordering the Lord’s table and of administering 
the holy Sacrament, has been much canvassed of late, I think that the 
practice referred to in this letter, resting on such alleged authority, is 
at least entitled to its fair share of attention. It is the practice, I 
believe, of many clergymen, who profess to pay particular attention to 
the ritual, to say the prayer of consecration standing before the table, 
that is, with their backs to the congregation ; but this, as it seems to 
me, defeats the very object which they profess to have in view, which is, 
to break the bread, &c., before the people ; whereas, the mode here re- 
ferred to, in Sparrow’s Collections, not only avoids this inconvenience, 
but is in itself significant and appropriate; and most conformable to 
what we may imagine to have been the original appointment of this holy 
ordinance. 

It would, thus administered, he very similar to Raphael’s (?) celebrated 
picture of the Last Supper; the posture of kneeling, as used by our 
Church, only excepted. A. Bera@ayn. 

—~— 


ON THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

Sir,—The people of England seem not to have a due sense of the 
immeasurable superiority of their National Church over the religious 
Establishment of any other country in the world, from the circumstance 
of its being episcopal (i. e. catholic), yet without any alloy of idolatry, 
which cannot be said of any Church on the face of the globe that is in 
alliance with the State. The Greek Church allows its members to bow 
down and worship before pictures; Rome’s idolatry is notorious ;* 
therefore it behoves every one baptized into the Church of England 
to be grateful for such distinguished blessedness. Non-episcopalian 
establishments, called ‘‘ churches’ (merely because they have been 
taken in alliance with the State), must defend themselves as well as 

* All the northern Lutheran Churches have been secularized—their bishops are 


mere laymen; our late Duke of York was one of those lay bishops, viz. Bishop of 
Osnaburg.—Vide Christian Remembrancer, Feb. 1839, article “ The Church of Sweden,” 
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they can against Mr. O’Connell’s “‘ Address to the People of England,” 
published last September. In that “address” it is evident that he 
wishes to confound our glorious catholic and apostolic Church with all 
sorts of foreign and domestic non-episcopalian Protestants, whether in 
alliance or not with the State under which they live. 
July 31, 1810. A Constant SuBscRIBER. 
—~— 


COMMENTARY OF THEODORET, BISHOP OF CYRUS, IN SYRIA, 
ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


(Continued from page 621.) 
Cuarter XIII. 


1. Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. Whether a man be 
a priest, or a bishop, or profess a monastic life, let him be subject to those 
who are invested with authority ; evidently if it be consistent with duty 
to God, for any opposition to the divine laws leaves us not the power of 
obeying our rulers. For there is no power but of God; the powers that 
be are ordained of God. And these come from the providence of God ; 
for He, consulting the general well-being, ordained some to govern, 
and some to be governed, imposing the fear of the magistrate to serve 
as a bridle on evil doers. But we must observe, that it is the ordinance 
of ruling and being ruled, which the holy Apostle derives from the pro- 
vidence of God, and not (so much) the elevation of this or that specific 
individual to power ; for it is not (so much) the sway of the unjust, but 
the constitution of the office itself which is of God’s appointment. And 
yet, when kindly-disposed towards any, He gives them rulers who 
respect and keep justice, for “‘ I will give them,” says He, “ pastors 
according to Mine heart, which shall feed them with knowledge” (Jer. 
iii. 15); and again, “ I will give your judges as at the first, and 
your counsellors as at the beginning” (Isa. i. 26); and when again 
desirous to chastise transgressors, He suffers them to be governed by 
evil governors also; for “ I will place over them,” says He, “ children 
to be their princes, and scoffers shall rule over them” (Isa. iii. 4); but it 
is time to return to the rest of the exposition. 2. Whosoever, therefore, 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God. He fitly deters them. 
And they that resist shall receive to themselves judgment; that is, will 
become obnoxious to punishment. And then he points out also the 
use of government. 3. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil ; for they chastise those that live in wickedness. JVilt thou then 
not be afraid of the power? do that which is good, and thou shalt have 
praise of the same; 4. For he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
He shews that he is worthy of all respect in calling him the minister of 
God ; and he exhorts also to the performance of good deeds, in saying 
that rulers are applauders of good. But if thou do that which is evil be 
afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. If 
thou lovest what is good, honour then the government which enjoins 
these same things ; but if thou pursuest the reverse fear then its judg- 
ment, for it is appointed of God for the punishment of the evil. 5. 
Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for con- 
science’ sake. By wrath he means punishment ; and on both grounds he 
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bids us be obedient, both from fear of punishment, and that we may fulfil 
what is our duty ; for this is what he means by conscience’ sake. 6. For, 
for this cause pay ye tribute also; for they are God’s ministers attending 
continually upon this very thing. For while thou art asleep he is bearing 
about him the common care ; and while thou sittest at home, he is meet- 
ing the war which brings thee peace. 7. Render therefore to all their 
dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to 
_ whom fear ; honour to whom honour. By tribute he means the taxes 
arising from land, but by custom the excise or duty from merchandise ; 
nor are these only what he calls dues, but fear and honour also ; for these 
are owing from the ruled to the rulers. 8. Owe no man any thing, but 
to love one another. Not that we are not to pay the debt of love, for 
this we ought to discharge before any thing else, but that we should in- 
crease it by that payment; for such discharge augments the debt, in that 
it makes love the warmer; for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law. How, and in what manner? 9. For ‘this, thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not covet, and if 
there be any other commandment, it ts briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. For he who is kindly 
disposed towards any one, kills not him whom he thus loves, commits 
not adultery with his wife, steals not any thing belonging to the object 
of his affectionate regard, nor does any other thing which might give him 
pain ; for so he subjoins, 10. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour ; and 
then drawing his conclusion, therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 
And so also the Lord, being asked which was the first commandment, 
mentioned the first, and joined the second to it, (Mark xii. 30,) ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength; and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself ;” and shews that in the former is established perfect theoretical, 
and in the second perfect practical virtue ; and so, in like manner, the 
holy Apostle, therefore love is the fulfilling of the law ; and then he goes 
on to say, 11. And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time for 
us to awake out of sleep ; that is, especially as this is not a time for sleep, 
but for arousing ourselves from slumber; for now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed; for each day we draw nearer to the coming of 
the Lord (in judgment.) 12. The night is far spent, the day is at hand. 
By night he means the season of ignorance ;* by the day the time since 
the appearance of the Lord among us. For the Sun of righteousness 
having arisen, has enlightened the whole worid with the rays of divine 
knowledge. Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us 
put on the armour of light. By darkness he means ignorance; and by 
the works of darkness evil actions ; and knowledge is what he calls light ; 
and the performance of good deeds the armour of light. 13. Let us walk 
honestly, as in the day. By natural things he sets forth spiritual, for so 
they that embrace a life of sin commit such sin in the night, while in the 
day time they put on the appearance of orderly conduct. He intends, then, 
that the night having as it were passed away, and ignorance ceased, we 
should depart from evil deeds. And what these are he goes on to spe- 
cify. Not in lasciviousness, and drunkenness; not in chambering and 
wantonness ; not in strife and envying. For in their feasts some were 





* Compare Acts xvii. 30.—E. B. 
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wont to act lewdly, and defile their tongues with obscene songs, all of 
which drunkenness provokes, as it is also the parent of wantonness, and 
the teacher of strife and quarrelsomeness. 14, But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Not that they should receive another baptism, but con- 
sider the garment wherewith they were already clothed.* And make 
not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof. Here he stops the 
mouths of those heretics who condemned the flesh itself,+ for he 
denounces not care for the body, but forbids luxurious indulgence and 
intemperance ; saying not, make no provision for the body, but make it 
not for the lusts ; that is, prepare it not by luxurious living to play the 
wanton. Having thus in its turn fully spoken of practical virtue, he 
now returns again to doctrinal instruction. And here it is first necessary 
to explain the scope of the Apostle’s arguments, that the exposition of 
what he says may be more clearly understood. The Gentile believers, 
then, embraced the polity prescribed by the gospel; while many of the 
Jews who had become proselytes to the gospel, persisted still in submis- 
sion to the institutions of the law, keeping still to the observation of 
particular days, and partaking of such food (only) as the law directed. 
Hence a disunion arose, and indeed positive quarrels, these latter con- 
demning the Gentile believers for their indiscriminate use of all foods, 
and the former despising them in their turn on account of their extreme 
and superfluous adherence to the law. To correct all this, therefore, the 
holy Apostle offers such admonitions as are suited to both parties; and 
first he exhorts the Gentile believers to brotherly love. 

(To be continued. ) 
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No. LXXIV.—AN ABSTRACT OF AN ACT (3 & 4 VIC. cap. 118,) 
To carry into effect the Fourth Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
(Concluded from page 628.) 


61. The Rectory and five Prebends 
of Chulmleigh, Devon, shall imme- 
diately become united, and form one 
entire Rectory (subject to any existing 
lease or leases of the Prebendal houses, 
Glebes or Tithes); and the Rev. 
George Hole, the present Incumbent 
of the Rectory and Prebends, and all 
future incumbents, shall hold the Rec- 
tory with all the emoluments, rights, 
and privileges, of the Prebends at- 
tached to it, as one benefice; and the 
Rector may grant leases as heretofore, 
except of the house in which the pre- 
sent Rector resides, or of the gardens; 
which shall be deemed in future the 
residence of the Rector, and repaired 
accordingly. 

62. Any of the property which shall 
be vested in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners from St. David’s or Brecon, 


may be transferred to St. David’s, at 
Lampeter, in exchange for Benefices 
with cure of souls, now connected with 
the college; and the college may con- 
vey such Benefices to such person or 
body corporate, and in such manner 
as shall be directed. 

63. Out of the endowments be- 
longing to the suspended Prebends in 
Lichfield, after setting apart from the 
Prebend of Sawley so much as has 
heretofore been contributed to the 
Fabric Fund of the Cathedral, certain 
provision shall be made for the Rector 
of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, and for the 
Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, 
Birmingham; and out of the endow- 
ments belonging to the Collegiate 
Churches of Wolverhampton, Heytes- 
bury, and Middleham, better provision 
shall be made for the cure of souls in 





* Compare on Ch. vi. 10 ; and Gal. iii. 27.—E. B. + See on Ch, viii. 13.—E. B. 
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the districts with which they are con- 
nected. 

64. Out of the property of the Col- 
legiate Church of Wimborne Minster, 
Dorsetshire, better provision shall be 
made for the cure of souls in that 
parish. 

65. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners shall inquire and report to the 
Queen in council, the state of all hos- 
pitals which were promotions spiritual 
in the reign of King HenryVIII.; and 
where the endowments, after fulfilling 
the Founder’s intentions, can afford a 
better provision for the cure of souls 
in those parishes, the Commissioners 
may suggest it in their Report. 

66. Subject to certain provisions 
respecting Durham University, and 
the Canonries in Westminster annexed 
to St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, fixed 
annual sums shall be paid to the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners by the Deans 
and Canons of Durham, St. Paul’s, 
Westminster, and Manchester, as shall 
leave to the Dean of Durham 3000. 
per annum ; and to each of the Deans 
of St. Paul’s, Westminster, and Man- 
chester, 2000/. per annum; and to each 
of the Canons of the said four churches 
1000/7, per annum. And fixed sums 
shall be paid by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, or deductions allowed out 
of suspended Canonries, as shall give 
to the Dean and Canon of every other 
Cathedral in England 1000/. and 500/. 
per annum respectively, and to each of 
the Deans and Canous of St. David’s 
and Llandaff, 700/. and 350/. per an- 
num respectively; and also enable the 
Chapters of Chester and Ripon to pro- 
vide for the efficient performance of 
the duties in these churches, and the 
maintenace of the fabrics. 

67. With some exceptions, all money 
paid to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and all rents, and profits, &c. 
vested in them, shall, with interest, be 
carried to a common fund, by payments 
from which, or by conveying Lands, 
Tithes, or other Hereditaments, ad- 
ditional provision shall be made for the 
cure of souls where such assistance is 
required, due consideration being had 
to the wants of the place in which 
such Tithes may arise. 

68. Any sum invested in the funds 
or other securities in trust for an Ec- 
clesiastical Body Corporate, may, on 
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application to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, under the hand and seal of 
such Body, and if a Chapter, with 
consent of the Visitor, be directed to 
be sold, and sold accordingly; the 
produce to be applied, so as most to 
conduce to the permanent benefit of 
the Body; and any arrangement may 
be made with consent of any Bishop or 
Chapter for the sale, transfer, or ex- 
change of any Lands, Tithes, or other 
Hereditaments, belonging to the See 
or Chapter, or forthe purchase of other 
Lands, Tithes, &c. in lieu thereof, or 
for substituting Lands, Tithes, &c. for 
any money payment. 

69. Arrangements may be made for 
the sale of livings, annexed to the 
Headships of Colleges in Oxford and 
Cambridge ; or the Colleges may pur- 
chase the advowsons of such benefices, 
the proceeds to be invested in proper 
securities, and the interests and an- 
nual profits paid to the respective 
Heads of Colleges. The existing in- 
cumbents may, on resigning the same, 
receive the interest and annual pro- 
ceeds of the sales. 

70. The University of Cambridge 
may sell any or all the advowsons of 
the Benefices annexed to the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity, and invest 
the proceeds in securities—providing 
for the payment of the interest and 
annual profits to the Regius Professor ; 
and on the completion of the sale the 
existing incumbent, on resigning the 
Benefice, may receive the interest and 
annual profits. 

71. Any benefice with Cure of souls, 
which is held with or in the patronage 
of the holder of a Prebend or other 
Sinecure Preferment belonging to a 
College in either University or a Pri- 
vate Patron, may, with consent of 
patrons, be united to such preferment 
under certain provisions. 

72. With respect to a parish in 
which the profits and spiritual charge 
are divided between two or more in- 
cumbents, each having a portion of 
the benefice, the Bishop with consent 
of patrons, and having regard to the 
interests of any existing incumbent, 
may frame a plan for forming such 
portions into separate benefices or con- 
solidating them into one, or making 
such arrangements as he may judge 
best for the parishes—nothing to re- 
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strain the Bishop from doing any act 
which he may now lawfully do. 

73. Arrangements may from time 
to time be made for improving the 
value, or making better provision for 
the spiritual duties of ill-endowed pa- 
tishes or districts, by the exchange of 
Advowsons or such alterations in Pa- 
tronage as the Patrons with consent of 
Bishop (or Bishops if the benefices are 
in different dioceses) may agree to: 
and (where a Bishop is Patron) with 
consent of the Archbishop. 

74. The income of two benefices 
belonging to the same Patron, may be 
apportioned between the Incumbents 
or Ministers of the benefices, or the 
Churches or Chapels connected with 
them—such arrangement with respect 
to benefices in Lay Patronage to re- 
quire the consent of Patrons, and not 
to prejudice the interest of existing 
Incumbent, and to have the consent 
of Bishop (or Bishops if the benefices 
are in different dioceses) ; and of the 
Archbishop, where a Bishop is Patron. 

75. Nothing in this Act respecting 
the division of Corporate property, the 
diminution of income of a Deanery or 
Canonry, the severance of property or 
the limitation of patronage, shall affect 
any Dean, Canon, Prebendary, Dig- 

“nitary or officer in possession at the 
passing of this Act, except as before 
enacted; but every one hereafter ap- 
pointed shall be subject to its regula- 
tions, and the provisions respecting 
the qualification of persons to be pre- 
sented to a benefice in the gift of a 
Chapter, or the apportionment of the 
income of such benefice shall not 
affect the Chapter so long as any per- 
son who shall be a member at the 
passing of this Act shall continue 
such; and with respect to benefices in 
the gift of the Chapters of St. Paul’s 
and Lincoln, the fourth or Junior 
Canon for the time being shall have 
no voice in their disposal while any one 
of the present members shall continue 
such. 

76. Nothing in this Act shall affect 
any provisions of 1 & 2 Gul. IV. c. 45; 
except that after its passing, no aug- 
mentation by any Bishop or Chapter 
whose revenues are affected shall be 
valid without the consent of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

77. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
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sioners shall cause to be amended the 
Valuation of the Revenues of Bishop- 
rics, Cathedrals, Collegiate Churches, 
Ecclesiastical Corporations, Aggregate 
and Sole Benefices in England and 
Wales, as specified in the Report of 
June 16, 1835: and such amended 
valuation, when approved by the Queen 
in Council, shall be printed by the 
Queen’s printer, and be evidence of 
the value for all the purposes of this 
Act. 

78. In addition to the Commis- 
sioners appointed, the following shall 
be Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England. 

All the Bishops of England and 

Wales for the time being. 

The Lord Chief Justice of England, 

The Master of the Rolls, 

The Lord Chief Justice of the Court 

of Common Pleas, 

The Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 

chequer, 

The Judge of the Prerogative Court 

of Canterbury, 

The Judge of the High Court of 

Admiralty, 
(being Members of the United Church 
of England and Ireland.) 

The Deans of Canterbury, St. Paul’s, 
and. Westminster. 

Four Lay Persons (Members of the 
Church) appointed by the Queen, un- 
der her Sign Manual. 

Two Lay Persons (Members of the 
Church) appointed by the HME 
of Canterbury under his hand and seal. 

79. Any Vacancy in the six last men- 
tioned Commissioners shall be filled 
up by the Queen or the Archbishop, as 
the case may be. 

80. Every Lay Commissioner shall 
subscribe the declaration required by 
the first recited Act. 

81. Every Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner shall hold his appointment so 
long as he shall well demean himself 
in the execution of his duties. 

82. Due notice of every meeting 
shall be given to every Commissioner, 
unless he shall not be within England 
or Wales, or shall have intimated that 
he will not be able to attend a meeting 
at such time: provided that nothing 
affecting a Commissioner being aBishop 
or Dean, or his See, Diocese or Church, 
shall be done without his consent, or 
giving him due notice. | 
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83. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners shall lay before the Queen in 
Council, such schemes as they may 
think necessary to carry this Act into 
effect: provided that notice be previ- 
ously given to any Corporation aggre- 
gate or sole which may be affected, 
and their objections, if any, accom- 
pany the scheme: the Commissioners 
being at liberty to propose certain 
modifications or variations. 

84. The Queen in Council may 
make an order for ratifying and speci- 
fying the time when such schemes 
shall take effect, and direct the order 
to be registered by the Registrar of 
the Diocese of which the Bishop, or 
within which any Church or person 
may be affected thereby. 

85. In any order made by the 
Queen in Council, it shall be sufficient 
to refer to the Act under which the 
authority is made. 

86. Every such order when made 
shall be published in the London 
Gazette, and shall then be of full 
force and effect. 

87. A copy of every order of the 
Queen in Council made under this 
Act, shall be laid before Parliament in 
January, if sitting; and if not, within 
one week of its meeting. 

88. Any Registrar-refusing or neg- 
lecting to register an order of the 
Queen in Council, made under this 
Act, shall forfeit 20/. for every day 
during which he shall so offend; and 
if his offence shall last three months, 
shall forfeit his office, which shall be 
filled up by the Bishop. 

89. The Registrar shall receive no 
fee or reward for such registration ; 
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but shall be entitled to 3s. on every 
search for such order; and for ever 

copy or extract certified by him, shall 
receive 4d. for every folio of ninety 
words; such copy to be evidence in 
all courts and places. 

90. The powers vested in the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, by 6 & 7 
Gul. IV.c. 77, shall continue and apply 
also to those appointed under this Act. 

91. The offices of Treasurer and 
Secretary to the Commissioners shall 
be united; and the duties performed 
by one person; and C. K. Murray, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law, shall continue 
in, and hold the office, so long as he 
shall well demean himself; and on 
any vacancy, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners shall appoint a successor 
under their common seal. 

92. The temporary provisions of the 
first recited Act shall be in force till 
August 1, 1841; and if Parliament be 
then sitting, till the end of the Session: 
provided that any Bishop or Arch- 
deacon may hold Visitations of the 
Clergy within his Diocese or Arch- 
deaconry, and may then admit Church- 
wardens, receive Presentments, and do 
all customary things; and any Bishop 
may consecrate any new Church or 
Chapel or Burial Ground, in his dio- 
cese. 

93, The term Canon means every 
Residentiary Member of Chapter, ex- 
cept the Dean; and the term Minor 
Canon, every Vicar, Vicar Choral, 
Priest Vicar, and Senior Vicar being a 
Member of the Choir in a Cathedral 
or Collegiate Church. 

94. This Act may be amended or 
repealed in the present Session. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Extract from a Letter dated July 28, 
from the Bp. of Madras. 


* The Society will be glad to hear my 
opinion of its Missionaries in my diocese. 
I have now had sufficient time to form 
some estimate of the character and con- 
duct of those reverend gentlemen, and I 
am bound to say, that I have great reason 
to be thankful for my fellow labourers. I 
have confidence in them, and they in me. 
This is a great point, and one which I have 
aimed at ever since my arrival in India. 


VOL. XXII. NO. XI. 


Unless the Bishop and his clergy work 
together, very little worth doing will be 
done in an Indian diocese, where unity of 
system in propagating the Gospel, is se- 
cond only to unity of purpose, and where, 
unless we pursue the same object in the 
same way, we shall lose much of our la- 
bour. In this country we are literally the 
voice crying in the wilderness, to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord: and although, 
as I have already said, India will not be 
made Christian except by a native Chris- 
tian Priesthood, it must look for many 
4T 
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years to our religious Societies to teach its 
futureteachers: England, in short, is, and 
must be for some time, the normal school 
of Christianity to India. Every Mission- 
ary therefore, who comes out to us in the 
spirit of the first and greatest missionary, 
St. Paul, rich in the faith and love, be- 
cause rich in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, holding fast the form of 
sound words, and rightly dividing the 
word of truth; apt to teach, and patient; 
reproving, rebuking, and exhorting, with 
all long-suffering and charity, faithful to 
the Church, because faithful to the great 
Head of the Church, and free at once from 
formalism and fanaticism, is a bearer of 
light to the millions here who sit in dark- 
ness. 

“ It is quite unnecessary for me to en- 
treat the Society to continue to be most 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 

Tue Annual Report for 1840 was 
laid before the Board at the last meet- 
ing. The gross income is stated at 
92,487/. 4s. 4d. In consequence of 
the increase in the business, it has 
been found necessary to appoint an 
additional assistant secretary, and to 
obtain further room for the transac- 
tion of the Society’s affairs. Some of 
the principal features of the Report 
are as follow: 

The Society has granted 10,600/. 
towards the endowment of bishoprics 
in the colonies. 

An endowment fund has been 
settled to the amount of 4,000/. for 
the religious instruction of the in- 
habitants of the Scilly Islands, in 
lieu of the annual payments which 
have been made since the year 1752, 
when the Society established a mis- 
sion there. 

5,000. has been granted towards 
building and endowing a Cathedral at 
Calcutta. The Bishop of Calcutta’s 
communications on this subject are 
very interesting. He himself gives 
20,0002. 500/. has been voted to the 
Bp. of Madras to form the beginning 
of a church building fund in Ceylon ; 
and 260/. for a church at Muddalore. 
3,000/. towards a college in Australia 
*for the education of persons in the 
colony, as clergymen and schoolmas- 
ters. 1,000/. has also been granted 
to the Bp. of Australia for the pur- 
poses of the society in his diocese. 
Many other money-grants have been 
made, in behalf of the Canadas, Nova 
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careful who they send us, and when they 
cannot procure such men as I have de- 
scribed, to be assured that no others are 
good and profitable for India; while those 
who are Missionaries indeed, will be wel- 
comed by the Indian Bishops, as brothers 
—welcome brothers in a foreign and a 
heathen land. In the mean time, those 
we have and myself do work together ; the 
Society’s Missionaries give me credit for 
good intentions, and have shown the ut- 
most readiness to meet my views, and to 
second them. But we want more.” 


There was a great meeting of this 
Society at Bristol on Oct. 17, the Bp. 
of Gloucester and Bristol in the Chair, 
at which a large sum was collected. 
Sermons are also preaching in Beth- 
nal-Green and elsewhere. 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Scotia, &c. &c., besides numerous 
grants of books for new churches and 
schools, lending libraries, &c. in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

It having been thought desirable to 
open a personal communication with 
the oriental churches, with a view of 
extending the operations of the Society 
in the Levantine countries; the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Tomlinson, was commissioned 
to proceed to the Levant, and has left 
England for that purpose. Letters 
have been received from him, dated 
Athens and Syra. He has been well re- 
ceived by the heads of the Greek church. 

The following communication from 
the Rev. Randall Ward, of Bombay, 
now first printed in this Report, will 
be read with interest :— 


“ It will afford much pleasure to the 
Society to learn that the Bombay Dio- 
cesan Committee have been instrumental 
in widely disseminating the Holy Scrip- 
tures and publications of the Society 
during the last eighteen months, but as 
a full account will appear in our next 
report, I shall at present only confine my- 
self to a brief sketch of our proceedings. 

“Our newly-acquired possessions of 
Aden in Arabia, and Karrack in the 
Persian Gulf, together with several new 
stations on the river Indus, have been 
plentifully supplied with the Word of 
God; and perhaps I do not err in affirm- 
ing, that we have conveyed to Cabool 
and Candahar, in Affzhanistan, the first 
copy of the Bible, which the progress of 
the British army in those parts enabled 
us to accomplish. 

“ A large supply of Bibles and Prayer- 





University Intelligence. 


Books, with a valuable addition of other 
works from our stores, were transferred to 
H. M. ship Wellesley, on the application 
of the Chaplain ; and a still further supply 
of books has been made for the use of 
the crew and military detachment on 
board the H.C. steamer Atalanta, des- 
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tined (together with H. M. ship Welles- 
ley) for the expedition to China. 

“ May the Society, through God’s help, 
cause the Holy Bible to reach the feet, 
and eventually the heart, of the emperor 
of that great, but distant and benighted, 
kingdom !” 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


A Meetine of the Committee was 
held the 19th October. Present: the 
Bp. of London (in the Chair), Rev. 
B. Harrison, H. J. Barchard, N. Con- 
nop, Jun., S. J. Salt, and W. Cotton, 
Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, 
grants were voted towards building a 
church at Blindley Heath, Godstone, 
Surrey; and East Peckham, Kent; 
building a chapel at Ayres Quay, Bp. 
Wearmouth, Durham; at Tatworth, 
Chard, Somerset; at Flushing, Mylor, 
Cornwall; at the Groves, Sutton, 
York; at Knackers, Knowle, near 


Plymouth ; at Pilton, in the parish of 
Chester-le-Street, Durham; at Chir- 
bury, Salop; at Scrimerston, Ancroft, 
Durham ; rebuilding the church of St. 
Nicholas, Hereford; at Blacktoft, 
York; at Cadoxton, Glamorgan; at 
Hanwell, Middlesex; rebuilding the 
chapel at Holcombe, Bury, Lancaster ; 
repewing the church at Heytesbury, 
Wilts; at Oxton, Notts.; at Ashper- 
ton, Hereford; at Alwalton, Hunts.; 
at Sydling, Dorset ; St. John in Bed- 
wardine, Worcester; converting a 
school-room into a chapel at Brump- 
ton on Swale, Easby, York. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Last year an application was made 
by the Teloogoo people (between Cal- 
cutta and Madras) for the establish- 
ment of a mission in that part of the 
diocese of Madras, which was refused 
in consequence of the depressed state of 
the Society’s funds. The late Bishop 


Corrie had expressed a great interest 
in the matter: and we are informed, 
that the committee have lately recon- 
sidered the subject, and have made 
arrangements for commencing the 
mission with the sanction of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Madras. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 


Degrees conferred, October 10. 
M.A. 
Hale, R. Brasennose Coll. 
Roberts, J. L. New Inn Hall (g. c.) 
Winchester, Rev. W. Christ Church. 


B.A. 
Malpas, H. St. Edmund Hall. 
Woodroffe, T. H. E. St. Edmund Hall. 


October 22. 


B.C.L. 
Manson, A. T. G. Magdalen Coll. 


M.A. 
Boyce, Rev. H. Le Grand, WorcesterColl. 
Bridge, T. F. H. Christ Church, 
Clay, Rev. J. G. Jesus Coll. 
Harper, Rev. H. J. C. Queen’s Coll. 
Lloyd, T. H. Fell. of All Souls. 
St. John, A. Student of Christ Church. 
Weight, Rev. G. Magdalen Hall. 
Williams, E, T. Exeter Coll. 
Milne, W.St. John’s Coll. Camb. (ad eund.) 


B.A. 
Edgell, E- B. Balliol Coll. 


Gabriel, J. B. St. Edmund Hall. 
Giffard, W. University Coll. 
Jackson, T. Brasennose Coll. 
Lomas, J. Worcester Coll. 
Machen, E. Exeter Coll. 
Mapleton, R. J. St. John’s Coll. 
Sockett, H. Exeter Coll. 


October 2. 
Mr. W. S. Miller was admitted actual 
Fellow of New College as Founder’s kin. 


October 9. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington the 
Chancellor has nominated the Rev. P. 
Wynter, D.D. President of St. John’s 
College to be Vice-Chancellor for the en- 
suing year ; and the new Vice-Chancellor 
has nominated the followig’ Heads of 
Houses to be the Pro-Vice-Chancellors : 
Dr. Gilbert, Principal of Brasennose Coll. 
Dr. Bridges, Pres. of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Dr. Marsham, Warden of Merton Coll, 
Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel Coll. 
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October 20. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams, Prebendary of 
Winchester, and late Head Master of 
Winchester College, was elected Warden 
of New College. 

A Boden Sanscrit Scholarship, open to 
all members of the University under 25 
years of age, is vacant. The election will 
take place on Nov. 20. 


Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


October 22. 
W. Kay, B.A. late Scholar of Lincoln 
College was elected Fellow. 


Congregations. 
Nov. 12 
— 19 
— 26 


Dec. 3 
— 10 
— 17 


Oct. 10 
— 22 
— 29 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees conferred, October 10. 


M.A. 
Mercer, W. Trinity Coll. 


B.A. 
Bateson, W. Queen’s Coll. 
Mortlock, C. Caius Coll. 
Sharpe, R. M. St. John’s Coll. 
Stewart, F. Pembroke Coll. 
Wilkinson, H. J. Catharine Hall. 


October 1. 


The following gentlemen were elected 
Feilows of Trinity Coll. 
J. A. Frere. H. J. Hodgson. 
D. J. Heath. W. Mathison. 
D. F. Gregory. A. S. Eddis. 
J. Edleston. R. L. Ellis. 


October 8. 

The Marquess Camden, the Chancellor 
of the University, died at his seat the 
Wilderness, near Sevenoaks, in his 81st 
year. 

October 10. 

The following University Officers have 

been elected. 

Proctors. 
Rev. C. H. Maturin, M.A. King’s Coll. 
Rev. J. E. Dalton, M.A. Queen’s Coll. 


Moderator. 
E. Steventon, M.A. Corpus Christi Coll. 


Tazxors. 
Rev. A. Thurtell, M.A. Caius Coll. 
Rev. J. Pulling, M.A. Corp. Christi Coll. 


Scrutators. 
Rev. J. Burdakin, M.A. Clare Hall. 
Rev. H. Arlett, M.A. Pembroke Coll. 
Auditors of Accounts. 
Rev. W. Hodgson, D.D.'St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. J. Shaw, M.A. Christ Coll. 
Rev. N. Griffin, M.A. St. John’s Coll. 


October 17. 
P. J. Brine was elected Scholar of 
King’s College on the resignation of 
C. A. Wilkinson, formerly Fellow. 


October 21. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land was unanimously elected Chancellor 
of this University, vacant by the decease 
of the Marquess Camden. 

The Election for High Steward, for 
which Lord Lyttleton and Lord Lynd- 
hurst are candidates, will take place on 
Nov. 11. 

The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed the Caput for the ensuing year. 

Divinity —Rev. W. Hodyson, D.D. 
Master of St. Peter’s Coll. 

Law.—Joshua King, LL.D. President 
of Queen’s Coll. 

Physic.—G. E. Paget, M.D. Caius Cell. 

Sen.Non-Regent.— Rev. J. Shaw, M.A. 
Chr. Coll. 

Sen. Reg.—Rev. J. H. Howlett, M.A. 
St. John’s Coll. 

Congregations. 
Nov. 2 Dec. 9 
— 11 — 16 
— 25 


Oct. 14 
an 2 
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wen 


ORDINATIONS. 


Carlisle, September 20. 


Peterborough, Sept. 27. Llandaff, 


Canterbury, 


London, October 11. 


} october 4. | Exeter, October 17. 


DEACONS. 


Name. 
Ainslie, R. . . iS @ sey be, 
Andrew, S. . « « « Behe 
Bedford, H. . B.A. 
Bennett, F. . . . 
Bernard, T. D. . 
Boodle, A. . 
Burton, R. P. 


Degree. 


. Exeter 


University. Diocese. 
Cambridge Canterbury 
Oxford Peterboro 
Cambridge Peterboro 
Oxford Peterboro 
Oxford London 
Cambridge Canterbury 
Oxford Exeter 


College. 
Emmanuel 
Lincoln 
St. Peter’s 
Christ Church 


Caius 
Pembroke 
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ee. College. 
St. John’s 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Oriel 
St. John’s 

. Exeter 
Balliol 
St. John’s 
Trinity 
Exeter 
St. John’s 


5 
Ss 
Pd 


Name. 
Capron, G. H. 
Carthew, J. ° 
Chichester, R. H. 
Coldridge, T. 
Croyton,G. . . 
Drake, T. . . 
Furneaux, W. D. 
Glencross, J. 
Hammer, A. J. . 
Hockin, C. A. 
Hunter, D. 

Irby, T. W. . 


bed fa Be bd bt 
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WO Ee 6 6 4 se ee ES St. David’s Coll. 
ee ae ae St. David’s Coll. 
Jones, J... 
Kershaw, T. A.. 


Trinity 

Brasennose 

Clare Hall 

. Caius 

.C.L. Trinity Hall 

or the Colonies 
Exeter 
Christ Church 
All Souls 
University 
Clare Hall 

. Jesus 

ESTS. 

Trinity 

Jesus 

Exeter 

St. John’s 

Queen’s 

Trinity 

Trinity Hall 

Oriel 

Clare Hall 

Worcester 

St. John’s 

Trinity 

Lincoln. 


Mann, W.M. . . 
Marshall, F. A. S. . 
Moore, C. A. 

Miller, T. = 
Peter, L. M.. « « 
Pickering, J. H.. . . 
Southcombe, J. L. H. . 
Sweeting, H. . ° 
Symonds, J. . 

Wall, W. . 


Pooh te 
> > > b> 


= 
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Adcock, H. H. 
Annand, A. 
Anstis, M. 
Bainbridge, G. 
Barton, T. 
Baxter, W. . « 
Roggis, W. R. T. 
Bruce,W. . . 
Corrance, H. F. 
Cox, J. M. 
Curtis, J. . 
Dugdale, R. . 
Dukes, R. M. 
Elliott, E. . 
Gough, H. 
Halifax, J. 
Heathcote, G. Trinity 

Innes, J. . a ee ae Trinity 

James, R..H .- + — St. David's Coll, 
Kitchen, J. 
Laing, W. 
Laurie, R. 
Milman, R. 
Morgan, J. 
Nicholl, I. . 
Noble, R. T.. 
Phillips, G. P. 
Powell, T. C. 
Russell, G. 
Seymour, F. P. . 
Snelgar, J B. 
Stanbury, H. 
Steel M.. . . 
Theed, J. H. . 
Thomas, D. P. . 


S PORNO, SO hh 
Sm 


. Queen’s 
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St. John’s 
Queen’s 
Exeter 

St. David’s Coll. 
Exeter 

Sidney Sussex 
Trinity 
Brasennose 
Worcester 
Balliol 

Jesus 

Trinity Hall 
Jesus 

Sidney Sussex 
Jesus 


Se tes 
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Universily. 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford. 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Lampeter 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lampeter 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
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Diocese. 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Canterbury 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Carlisle 
Peterboro 
Llandaff 
Llandaff 
Llandaff 
Peterboro 
Carlisle 
Peterboro 
Peterboro 
London 
Exeter 
Canterbury 
Exeter 
Canterbury 
Exeter 
Exeter 


Peterboro. 
Peterboro. 
Exeter 
Peterboro 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Carlisle 
Llandaff 
Peterboro 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Carlisle 
Peterboro 
Carlisle 
Exeter 
Carlisle 
Exeter 
Peterboro 
Llandaff 
Carlisle 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Peterboro 
Llandaff 
Llandaff 
Peterboro 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Llandaff 
Peterboro 
Llandaff 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
Tue Annual Report for 1840 was 
laid before the Board at the last meet- 
ing. ‘The gross income is stated at 
92,487 is. 4d In consequence of 


the increase in the business, it has 
been found necessary to appoint an 
additional assistant secretary, and to 
obtain further room for the transac- 
tion of the Society's affairs. Some of 
the principal features of the Report 
are as follow - 

The Society has granted 10,0000. 
towards the endowment of bishoprics 
in the colonies. 

An endowment fund has been 
settled to the amount of 4,000/. for 
the religious instruction of the in- 
habitants of the Scilly Islands, in 
lieu of the annual payments which 
have been made since the year 1752, 
when the Society established a mis- 
sion there. 

5,000/. has been granted towar« 
building and endowing a Cathedral at 
Calcutta. The Bishop of Calcutta’s 
communications on this subject are 
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is 


very interesting. He himself gives 
20,0002. 500/. has been voted to the 
Bp. of Madras to form the beginning 
of a church building fund in Ceylon ; 
and 260/. for a church at Muddalore. 
3,000/. towards a college in Australia 
for the education of persons in the 
colony, as clergymen and schoolmas- 
ters. 1,000/. has also been granted 
to the Bp. of Australia for the pur- 
poses of the society in his diocese. 
Many other money-grants have been 
made, in behalf of the Canadas, Nova 
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Oct. 17, the Bp 
(ys i Bristol in the Ch 
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ermons are also preaching in Beth- 
nal-Green and elsewhere, 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Scotia, &e. &e., besides numerous 

ants of books for new churches and 
schools, lending libraries, &c. in Eng- 
nd Wales. 

It having been thought desirable to 
open a personal communication with 
the oriental churches, with a view of 
extending the operations of the Society 
in the Levantine countries; the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Tomlinson, was commissioned 
to proceed to the Levant, and has left 
England for that purpose. Letters 
have been received from him, dated 
Athens and Syra. He has been well re- 
ceive i by the heads of the Greek church. 

Che following communication from 
the Rev. Randall Ward, of Bombay, 
now first printed in this Report, will 


be read with interest :— 





It will affurd much yleasure to the 
Soci ty to learn that the B ymbay Dio- 
cesan Committee have been instrumental 
in widely disseminating the Holy Scrip- 
tures and publications of the Society 
during the last eighteen months, but as 
a full account will appear in our next 
report, I shall at present only confine my- 
self to a brief sketch of our proceedings. 

“Our newly-acquired possessions of 
Aden in Arabia, and Karrack in the 
Persian Gulf, together with several new 
stations on the river Indus, have been 
plentifully supplied with the Word of 
God; and perhaps I do not err in affirm- 
ing, that we have conveyed to Cabool 
and Candahar, in Affrhanistan, the first 
copy of the Bible, which the progress of 
the British army in those parts enabled 
us fo acct mplish. 

‘A large supply of Bibles and Prayer- 











Among other business transacted, 
grants were voted towards building a 
chureh at Blindley Heath, Godstone, 
Surrey ° and East Pe ckham, Ke nt; 
building a chapel at Ayres Quay, Bp. 
Wearmouth, Durham; at Tatworth, 
Chard, Somerset; at Flushing, Mylor, 
Cornwall; at the Groves, Sutton, 
York; at Knackers, Knowle, near 


S S merston, Ancroft, 


1) e the church of St 
N las, Hereford at Blacktoft, 
\ ; at Cadoxton, Glamorgan; at 
Ilauwell, Middlesex; rebuilding the 

it Holcombe, Bury, Lancaster; 


I ne wing the church at Heyte sbury, 
Wilts; at Oxton, Notts.; at Ashper- 
ton, Hereford; at Alwalton, Hunts. ; 
at Sydling, Dorset; St. John in Bed- 
wardine, Worcester; converting a 
school-room into a chapel at Brump- 
ton on Swale, Easby, York. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Last year an application was made 
by the Teloogoo people (between Cal- 
cutta and Madras) for the establish- 
ment of a mission in that part of the 
diocese of Madras, which was refused 


in consequence of the depressed state of 


the Society’s funds. The late Bishop 


Corrie had expressed a great interest 
in the matter: and we are informed, 
that the committee have lately recon- 
sidered the subject, and have made 
arrangements for commencing the 
mission with the sanction of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Madras. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


Degrees conferred, October 10. 
M.A. 
Hale, R. Brasennose Coll. 
Roberts, J. L. New Inn Hall (¢. ¢.) 
Winchester, Rev. W. Christ Church. 
B.A. 

Malpas, H. St. Edmund Hall. 
Woodrofie, T. H. E. St. Edmund Hall. 
October 22. 

B.C.L. 
Manson, A. T. G. Magdalen Coll. 

M.A. 
Boyce, Rev. H, Le Grand, WorcesterColl. 
Bridge, T. F. H. Christ Church. 
Clay, Kev. J. G. Jesus Coll. 
Harper, Rev. H, J. C. Queen’s Coll. 
Lloyd, T. H. Fell. of All Souls. 
St. John, A. Student of Christ Church. 
Weight, Rev. G. Magdalen Hall. 
Williams, E. T. Exeter Coll. 
Milne, W.St. John’s Coll. Camb. (ad eund. ) 


B.A. 
Edgell, E. B. Balliol Coll. 


Gabriel, J. B. St. Edmund Hall. 
Gitlard, W. University Coll. 
Jackson, T. Brasennose Coll. 
Lomas, J. Worcester Coll. 
Mache n, E Exeter Coll. 
Mapleton, R. J. St. John's Coll. 
Sockett, H. Exeter Coll. 


October 2. 

Mr. W. S. Miller was admitted actual 
Fellow of New College as Founder’s kin. 
October 9, 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington the 
Chancellor has nominated the Rev. P. 
Wynter, D.D. President of St. John’s 
College to be Vice-Chancellor for the en- 
suing year ; and the new Vice-Chancellor 
has nominated the following Heads of 
Houses to be the Pro-Vice-Chancellors : 
Dr. Gilbert, Principal of Brasennose Coll. 
Dr. Bridges, Pres. of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Dr. Marsham, Warden of Merton Coll, 
Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel Coll. 
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October 20. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams, Prebendary of 
Winchester, and late Head Master of 
Winchester College, was elected Warden 
of New College. 

A Boden Sanscrit Scholarship, open to 
all members of the University under 25 
years of age, is vacant. ‘The election will 
take place on Nov. 20. 


Leclesiastical Intelligence 


October 22. 
W. Kay, B.A. late Scholar of Lincoln 
College was elected Fellow. 


Congregations. 


CAMBR 


Degrees conferred, October 10. 
M.A. 
Mercer, W. Trinity Coll, 
B.A. 
Bateson, W. Queen’s Co!! 
Mortlock, C. Caius Coll. 
Sharpe, R. M. St. John’s Coll. 
Stewart, F. Pembroke Coll. 
Wilkinson, H. J. Catharine Hall. 
October 1. 
The following gentlemen were clected 
Feilows of Trinity Coll. 
J. A. Frere. H. J. Hodgson. 
D. J. Heath. W. Mathison. 
D. F. Gregory. A. S, Eddis. 
J. Edleston. R. L. Ellis. 


October 8. 

The Marquess Camden, the Chancellor 
of the University, died at his seat the 
Wilderness, near Sevenoaks, in his 81st 
year. 

; October 10. 

The following University Officers have 

been elected. 

Proctors. 
tev. C. H. Maturin, M.A. King’s Coll. 
Rev. J. E. Dalton, M.A. Queen’s Coll. 


Moderator. 


E. Steventon, M.A. Corpus Christi Coll. 


Taxors. 
ev. A. Thurtell, M.A. Caius Coll. 
ev. J. Pulling, M.A. Corp. Christi Coil. 


R 
R 


Oct. 10 Nov. 12 Dec. 3 
am 22 ==. 19 — 10 
ime 29 —_ mm WwW 

IDGE. 


Scrutators. 
Rev. J. Burdakin, M.A. Clare Hall. 
Rev. H. Arlett, M.A. Pembroke Coll. 
Auditors of Accounts. 
Rev. W. Hodgson, D.D.'St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. J. Shaw, M.A. Christ Coll. 
Rev. N. Griffin, M.A. St. John’s Coll. 
October 17. 

P. J. Brine was elected Scholar of 
King’s College on the resignation of 
C. A. Wilkinson, formerly Fellow. 

Occ ber 21. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumber 
land was unanimously elected Chancellor 
of this University, vacant by the decease 
of the Marquess Camden. 

The Election for High Steward, for 
which Lord Lyttleton and Lord Lynd- 
hurst are candidates, will take place on 
Nov. 11. 

The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed the Caput for the ensuing year. 

Divinity.—Rev. W. Hodgson, D.D. 
Master of St. Peter’s Coll. 

Law.—Joshua King, LL.D. President 
of Queen’s Coll. 

Physic.—G. E. Paget, M.D. Caius Cell. 

Sen. Non-Regent.— Rev. J. Shaw, M.A. 
Chr. Coll. 

Sen. Reg.—Rev. J. H. Howlett, M.A. 
St. John’s Coll. 

Congreg ation 3, 


Oct. 14 Nov. 2 Dec. 9 
a — 11 — 16 
— 25 





ECCLESIASTICAL 


INTELLIG ENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Carlisle, September 20. 
Peterborough, Sept. 27. 


Llandaff, 


Canterbury, Y October 4 


London, October 11. 
Exeter, October 17. 


DEACONS. 


Name. Degree. 
Ainslie, R. B.A. 
Andrew, 8S. B.A. 
Bedford, H. B.A. 
Bennett, F. . . B.A. 
Bernard, T. D. . M.A. 
Boodle, A. B.A. 
Burton, R. P. B.A. 


College. University. Diocese. 
Emmanuel Cambridge Canterbury 
Lincoln Oxford Peterboro 
St. Peter’s Cambridge Peterboro 
Christ Church Oxford Peterboro 
Exeter Oxford London 
Caius Cambridge Canterbury 
Pembroke Oxford Exeter 

















Name 


Capponi, G. Hi. ch eis 2 1% 


Carthew, J. . . 
Chichester, R. H. 

Coldridge, T. . 2? 8 2s & 
Cregma, G2. Gold's 
Drake, T. e & 

Furneaux, W. D. 

Glencross, J. ae ° 
pianos, A..F. Sk 
Hockin, C. A. 

Hunter, D 

Irby, T. W. 

James, T. 
Jones, J. R. 

ae ae aa 

ye ae ee a 
ey er 
Marshall; #.'A:@. /.. (4. a0 
ee IR Gon men Pee 
Miiller, T. i ov 
ee 
Pickering, J. H. . 
Southcombe, J. L. H. . 
Sweeting, H.. 

Symonds, J. . 

Wall, W. . 


Adcock, H. H. 

pS eS See ae 
Anstis, M. 

Bainbridge, G. 

Barton, T. 
a 
hh ee 
Bruce, W. 

Corrance, H. F. ; 

Coteds Oe 6 + 
Curtis,.d. si 6 

Dugdale, R. . 

Dukes, R. M. 

Elliott, E. . 

Gough, H. Pen Ye 
ee ee ee 
Heathcote, G dow 6. a 
Sages, ds. é {a 

James, R. HB. 4 « «© @ 
4 ye 
Laing, W. 

Laurie, R. 

Milman, R. 

Morgan, J. 

Nicholl, I. 

Noble, R. T.. 

Phillips, G. P. 

Powell, T. C. 

Russell, G. 

Seymour, F. P. . 

Snelgar, J B, 

Stanbury, H. 

Steel, M.. . . 

Theed, J. H. ‘ 

Thomas, D. P. 
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Degr Colléye 
3A. St. John’s 
3A Exeter 
>A. Exeter 
3A Exeter 
B.A. Oriel 
B.A. St. John’s 
M.A. Exeter 


3.A. Balliol 
A. St. John’s 
A. ‘Trinity 
.A. Exeter 
A. Sr. John’s 
St. David's Coll. 
St. David's Coll. 


3.A. Trinity 


B.A. Brasennose 
B.A. Clare Hall 
B.A. Caius 


S.C.L. Trinity Hall 


For the Colonies 


B.A. Exeter 

B.A. Christ Church 
B.A. All Souls 
B.A. University 
B.A. Clare Hall 
M.A. Jesus 


PRIESTS. 
3A. Trinity 
M.A. Jesus 


B.A. Exeter 
B.A. St. John’s 
3.A. Queen's 
3A. Trinity 
B.A. Trinity Hall 
B.A. Oriel 

3.A. Clare Hall 
3.A. Worcester 
3. A. St. John’s 
3A. Trinity 
3.A. Lincoln, 
M.A. Queen’s 


B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Trinity 
St. David’s Coll. 


B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Queen's 
3.A. Exeter 
St. David’s Coll. 
M.A. Exeter 


3A. Sidney Sussex 
M.A. Trinity 

B.A. Brasennose 
B.A. Worcester 
B.A. Balliol 


3A. Jesus 


S.C.L. Trinity Hall 
B.A. Jesus 

B.A, Sidney Sussex 
B.A. Jesus 


Universily 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
I ampeter 
Lampeter 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxtord 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Lampeter 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lampeter 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
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Diocese. 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
© xeter 
Exeter 
Canterbury 
Exeter 
Exeter 
[Exeter 
Carlisle 
Peterboro 
Llandaff 
Llandaff 
Llandaff 
Peterboro 
Carlisle 
Peterboro 
Peterboro 
London 
Exeter 
Canterbury 
Exeter 
Canterbury 
Exeter 
Exeter 


Peterboro. 
Peterboro. 
Exeter 
Peterboro 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Carlisle 
Llandaff 
Peterboro 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Carlisle 
Peterboro 
Carlisle 
Exeter 
Carlisle 
Exeter 
Peterboro 
Llandaff 
Carlisle 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Peterboro 
Llandaff 
Llandaff 
Peterboro 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Peterboro 
Exeter 
Llandaff 
Peterboro 
Llandaff 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Diocese. 
Thomas, T. K. M.A. St. John’s Oxford Llandaff 


Thompson, G. 
Venn, H. K . 


Warburton, J. 


Whiteway, R. H. . 
Williams, E.T.. . . yay 
Within a. 8a wen * « 


B.A. St. Peter's Cambridge Exeter 
B.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge Exeter 
§ Church Missionary College, “ar 
2 Islington, (for the Colonies) , pee 


B.A. Worcester Oxford Exeter 
F.A. Exeter Oxford Llandaff 
B.A. Merton Oxford Exeter 





ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Rochester, November 8. 
Ely, November 20. 
London, December 20. 





PR 
Name. Preferment. 
. § Leicester, All 
Baker, G. a Saints, - 
Bartholomew,C.C, Lympston, R. 

§ Coombe Bissett, v. 
Bird, R. “2 c.WestHarnham,c. 
Browne, J. Leicester,St. Mary, 
—" { Birmingham, St. 
Bull, G.S. . ‘2 Matthew, c. 
Butcher, E. R. . Hartwell, p.c. 

‘ § Wolstanton, v. cum 
Campbell, T.. ‘2. Tunstall, P.c, 


Carter, J . . Frenchay, P.c, 


Chelsea, J. . . Skendleby, v. 

Drury, C.. Preb. of Hereford 
Creeting,AliSaints, 

Dupuis, G. J. 3 R. c. St. Mary, R. 
et St. Olave’s, R. 


Edwards, Z. J. . 
Evans, W. E. 


Forster, F. 
Gibbs, W. C.. 
Giles, J. D. 


Griffith, E. . 4 


Haigh, J. . 
Hale, W. H. . 


Harvey, G. G. 


Combpyne, Rk. 


Preb, of Hereford 
Ridgewell, v. 
Halliwell, St. Pete 
Swinestead, v. 
Landewednack, R. 
Ruan Major, R. 


Winster, P.c. 


Heurtley, C. A.. Fenny Compton, r. 417 Warwick Worcest. C.C.C. Oxford 


Little Stambridge, 
Higher Sutton, St. 
Darlaston, nr. 
Brompton, P.c. 
Chasewater inKen- 
{ wyn, P.c. 
Walpole, P.c. 


Hewlett, J. 
Hinson, W. 
Hugill, J. . 
Irons, W. J. . 
Jackson, D. . 
Kemp, R.  . 
Law, H, ‘ 
Law, W. T. 
Lowe, T. H. . 4 
M‘Gregor, J. . 


East Brent, v. 
Littleham, v. cum 
Exmouth, c. 


Bath & Wells, 
Chichester, Dec. 20. 


Worcester, 


Sheffield, St. Luke, New Ch, York York 
Canon Resid. of St. Paul's 


Weston-super-Mare,r.264 Somerset B.& W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 


Mellor inBlackburn,p.c.34 Lance. Chester Vic. of Blackburn 


Lichfield, Jan. 10, 1841. 





—— 
EFERMENTS. 
Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
; £148 Leicest. Peterboro The Queen 
267 Devon Exeter Mr. & Mrs. Porter 
a " Lord C. Paulet, as 
22 Salisb. j Nes 
=30 Wie iat V_ Preb. of Salisbury 
vy. 221 Leicest. Peterboro The Queen 
Warwick Wore. 
70 Northam. Peterb. W. Castleman, Esq. 
. 296 Stafford Lichfield R. Sneyd, Esq. 


s 
he ( Pres. & Fell. of St. 
Glouc. G.& B. Y John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Lincoln Lincoln Ld. Willo, D’ Eresby 
Bp. of Hereford 





Trustees 


— 
Cr 
wu 


663 Suffolk Norwich Eton College 


a . §{ By Abp. of Canter- 
9 ‘ a 5 BY [ 
127 Devon’ Exeter 2 bury’s Mandate 
Bp. of Hereford 
178 Essex London Cath. Hall, Camb. 
r Lane. Chester Trustees 
80 Lincoln Lincoln Ld. Willo. D’Eresby 
95° “ " 
von * Cornwall Exeter P. V. Robinson 
Trustees 
Bp. of London 
104 Derby Lichfield Parishioners 
nr. 177 Essex London ‘The Queen 
James Chester Chester Trustees 
266 Stafford Lichfield Mr. Simeon’s Trus. 
639 Middx. London Vic. of Kensington 


60 Cornwall Exeter Vic. of Kenwyn 


2 Suffolk Norwich Archd. Philpot 


902 Somerset B.& W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
137 Devon Exeter D.&C. of Exeter 


Palmer, J. . “7 


Parker, G. W. 
Plues, W.. 


George’s Chpl. c. 
Bulkington, v. 25: 
North Stainley, P.c. 


§ Claines, P.c. ¢, St. , 4 


6 Worcest. Worcest. 


Warwick Worcest. 
York Ripon 


Sir O. Wakeman 


The Queen 
D. & C. of Ripon 








Name. 
Russell, J. F. 
Sedgwick, J.. . 
Sheppard, W. 
Trevelyan, J. V. 
Vean, dinawi ss 
Walker, W. H. . 
Whitaker,G, . § 
White, J.. 


Wilson, E. 


Wolley, T. L. 
Woodruff, T. 


Name. 

Allen, R. 
Allen, T. L. . 
Barker, J. H.. 
Barrow, G. N. 
Boys, J. ° 
Bull, E. 

Erle, R.  . 
Field, E. . 
Finlinson, J. . 
Gillmor, C. . 
Greene, E. 





Hughes, J. R. 
Hulme, G.. ; 
Humphreys, Dr. . 
Illingworth, E. 
Lane, E. ‘ 
Langhorne, F. 
Litton, C. A. . 
Nicholls, J. 
Stephens, R. . 
Straghan, A. A. . 
Watson, A. 
Welch, T. . 
Wright, G. 


Name. 
Blathwayt, J. C. 
Carroll, C. R. 
Dudley, W. M. . 
Dury, i... 
Herbert, H.. . 


Name. 


Ainger, W. 








U_ wick, v. 5 


Hodgkinson, G. C. . 


Preferment. Net Value, County. 
Enfield, St. James, c.£45 Middx. 
Crook in Kendal, p.c. 57 Westm. 
Dist. Chapelry of Hermitage Berks 
Preb. of Wells 
Preb. of Hereford 
Camb. St. Botolph, r. 87 Camb. 
Oakington c.West- 199 Camb. 
St. Stephen’s, v. 412 Kent 
Whitchurch Cano- 

nicorum, Vv. cum 

Marshwood, c. 739 Dorset 
Chideock, c. et 
StantonSt.Gabl.c. 

Preb. of Wells 

Wistow, v. 92 Hunts 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Appointment. 
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Diocese. Patron. 
London Vicar of Enfield 
Chester Proprietors 
Oxford Marq. of Downshire 

Bp. of Bath & Wells 

Bp. of Hereford 
Ely Queen’s Coll. Camb, 
Ely Queen’s Coll. Camb. 


Canterb. Archd. of Canterb. 


Salisbury Bp. of Bath & Wells 


Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Ely G. Mingaye. 


Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester. 
Chaplain to the Hereford County Gaol. 

Chaplain to the Infirmary, Hereford. 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Rural Dean for the Deanery of Charing. 
Chaplain of the Sudbury Union. 

Chaplain of the Malling Union. 


Official Inspector of Schools. 
Assistant Curate of Oldham. 
Curate of Walcot, Bath. 
Curate of Ruspar, Sussex. 
Principal of Hull College. 


Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester. 
Chaplain to the King of Hanover. 


Rural Dean of Narbeth. 


Second Mast. of Birmingham and Edgbaston Prop, School. 
Curate of Illingworth, Halifax. 
Curate of St. James’s, Manchester. 

. Chaplain to the Workhouse, Oxford. 


Chaplain to the Bishop of St. 


Subdean of Exeter. 


David's. 


Chaplain to the City Gaol, Bath, 

Assistant Minister of St. Jehn’s, Cheltenham. 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester. 
Chaplain to the Derbyshire General Infirmary. 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Place. | Name. Place. 
Leistor. Jones, J. . Henley in Arden. 
. Shortley. | Lamb, R. . Kirkham. 
- Poole, St. James’s. | Lumb, J. D. . Mathley. 
Keighley. Medland, T. . Dover, St. James’s. 
Carno. Wright, J. Newcastle, St. George's. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Tue Ricut Rev. NATHANIEL ALEXANDER, D.D. Lord Bishop of Meath. 


Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Northenden, R. 406 Chester 2 Oy, ster § D. & C. of Chester 
St. Bees, P.c. 103 Cumb. 7 Earl of Lonsdale 


Preb. of Chester 
Principal of St. Bees 


Bp. of Chester 


i 
4 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese Patron. 
Beresford, J.. . { Kieworth Beav- , £968 Leicest. Peterboro Merton Coll. Oxf. 
champ, R. 
Chudleigh, v. 505 
Burrington, G. .< Woodleigh, r. 392 5 
Preb. of Exeter 
Darby, T. . . Swayton,v.c.Spanby,r.514 Lincoln Lincoln Mrs. Knapp. 


2 Devon Exeter Trs.of Mr. Edmonds 


Cwm, s.R. 218 Flin St.Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Finch, Hon. D. . ¢ Harpsden, rR. 609 Oxford Oxford All Souls’ Coll. Oxf. 
Preb. of Gloucester The Queen 


3 nena +s ln , 50 York Ripon Ld. Ribblesdale 
s J »P.C. 


Gooch, S. .. 4 Wibeaee. ‘ ” , 72 York Ripon Vicar of Wakefield 


Griffin, Dingley, rR. 3 


Foster, J. . 


D i ? ; Northam. Peterboro H. H. Hungerford 
raughton, R. bt ‘ 


> 
St. Stephen's, v. 412 Kent Canterb. Archd. of Canterb. 
Stapleford Abbots, R. 483 Essex London The Queen 

Sixth Preachership in Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
Brampton byDingley,r.346 Northam. Peterboro Earl Spencer 
ee . 281 Northam. Peterboro R. P. Humfrey 


; anna soon i 200 Dorset Salisb. W. Wellesley 


Hamilton, J. 


Heyrick, 
Humfrey, 


cum Burleston, R. 
Langdon, E. 





Rotherwick, P.c 50a ‘ Wine ) T. P. L. Wellesley 
Weston Patrick, rc. 4845 fants ies ; Chance. of Salisbury 
Linton, v. 479 > 
Woolhope, Vv. | 
cum Fownhope, v.> 626 § St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Matthews, *'\) cum ieelen ©. Hereford Heref. | D. & C. of Hereford 
| Can. Res. of Heref. & Sen. | 
Fell. of Bras. Coll, Oxf. 
Miller, G. 0. . | Milton, R. 340 Northam. Peterboro G. O. Miller. 
Y Chaplaincy at Genoa 
Agee ar hapa 234 Stafford G. F. Molineux 
Molineux, G. F..2 . ““™ Bednall,p.c. Lichfield 
""*y Ryton, R. 480 Salop § ry H. Leeke 
Preb. of Wolverhampton 
Parker, F. . «~ Dore, P.c. 90 Derby Lichfield Earl Fitzwilliam 
Briston, v. 174 Norfolk Norwich G. Preston 
Preston, G. . .< Cartmel, P.c, 113 Lane. Chester Earl of Burlington 
Lexden, R. 566 Essex London J. R. Papillon 
Rogers, A. . . Sapiston, P.c. 78 Suffolk Norwich Duke of Grafton 
is § Egmanton, v. 148 Notts. Lincoln 2 » 
Smith, E.. - +4 Tolterton, R. 435 York York bp. Barry 
Staines, W.T. . Aylesford, v. 531 Kent Rochest. D. & C. of Rochest. 
Tippett, E. . . St. Allen, v. 174 Cornwall Exeter Bp. of Exeter 
Walpole, T. H. . Winslow, v. 185 Bucks London The Queen 
Abrahall, Je H. . . . Late of Bagsworth, Somerset. 


Burton,G. . . . . Of Brasennose College, Oxford, at Lincoln. 

Happer, W. . . ..- At Wood-hall, Selby. 

Henning, C.W.. . . Curate of Stogumber, Somerset. 

Kendall, Se ae . At Chudleigh. 

Moreton, W. Moreton . At Westerham, Kent, aged 81. 

Smith, R.. . . . . Of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, at Mark’s Tey, Colchester. 
Smith, T. . . . . . Curate of Ruspar, Sussex. 

Stanfield, J. . . . . Atthe Rectory, , Stapleford Abbots, Essex. 


TO CORRESPONDE NTS. 

‘A Shepherd of the South ” isin type, and is unavoidably postponed. This is also the case 
with “ Phoenix,” “ F. G.” and some other communications. 

The Sketch of Bishop Luscombe’s Sermon will certainly appear in our next number. 

The Editor has been recommended, in many quarters, to give up the insertion of Sermons and 
the University and Ecclesiastical Intelligence. He will be glad to become more generally 
acquainted with the sentiments of his readers on these points. 

The Memoir of Bishop Otter and the notice of Dr. Miller's Judgment are deferred till January 




















